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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


BELQIUIVI. 


Bia I^OR ORGANISING THE I^ROFESSIOXAE REPRESENT- 
ATION OF AGRICULTURE AND THE INTERESTS OF THE 

agricultural classes. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

Iftposraox DE LOI P0KTA:^T ORG.ANIS.ATION D’UNE REPRfeEN'T.iTION' PROFESSION'ELLE DE 
l’aCriculture et des interets DEft CL-ASSF^S AGRICOLES [BUI /or Uu Organisation of the Re^ 
pmaitalion of Agriculture and the Inkresls of iha Agricultural Classes). Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. — Session 191^-13- Document No. 47. 

IPOSE ST.iVnSTIQUE DE LA SITU.ATION DES ASSOCIATIONS D’INTER£:T .AGRICOLE PEND.ANT 

l,’.A5ryEE 1911 {Statistics of Associations of A gneullural Interest for the Year 1911) Deiiart- 
raent of Agriculture and PubUc U^orks. .Agricultural Division. — Brussels, Odiy-Mom- 
meii5,.i9i3. 


OTHER SOURCES: 

t-RJiu-N (Max) Les assoclations .agricoles ex Belgique {Agricultural Associations In Bel’ 
Siiofl), Paris, Uecofire, 1909. 


Among the bills of agricultural interest proposed in the later sessions 
)i the Belgian ParliaiiiGnt, that which was brought in by Denis for the 
iiganisation of the professional representation of agriculture and the in- 
:fr«ts of the agricultural classes is among the most important, and de- 
ifrues special notice. Belgium, lilfe most other countries, is still u ithout any 
5l)ecial official representation of agriculture, that is, any elective adrnm- 
i«ve organisation for the defence of the interests of agriculture before 
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the public authorities to serve as an intermediary between them and the 3 
culturists. There arc indeed agricultural cornices and pro vine 
tural societies, but these bodies, while generally regarded as institutions 
presentative of the needs and interests of the rural classes, are, jtric 
speaking, excluded by their constitution and functions from the catcg, 
of official representatives of agriculture. On the subject of special oig 
isations answering to this special need , much discussion has taken ph 
and many proposals have been made which will be here enumerated 
cause in many countries, as, for example, in Italy, the question isoneol- 
mediate interest and it is therefore desirable to make known the soluti 
suggested in Belgium, We begin with a notice of the present admini^t- 
ive organisation of agriculture in Belgium. 


§ I. Fundamental outlines of the present administrative 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION IN BELGIUM. 


The existing organisation of agriculture in Belgium includes tb 
forms of association: (a) agricultural cornices; (b) provincial agriciiltu; 
societies ; (c) the Superior Council of Agriculture. 

The agriculimal comioes were instituted by Royal Decree on Jaiita: 
20th., 1848, organised by Decree of October 20th., 1849, and reforiB 
by Decree of October iSth,, 1880. 

They are associations of agriculturists, each composed of at h 
50 working members, and a certain number of honorary member?, 
person desirous of becoming a working member of a society in a 
district must be domiciled there, or possess a farm in the district ; be miij 
be presented by two working members and pay an annual minimum 'd 
scription fixed by the Provincial Commission to be descrited lad 
at from 3 to 5 francs, according to the promtice. | 

The cornice is entrusted with the protection of agricultural inteiea 
in an area the limits of which are fixed by the Department of Agriculturt 
It bears the name of the locality selected for its ordinary meetings, whi(i 
must be held at least twice a year. 

Every comice appoints a committee of not fewer than seven membK 
and not more than eleven to represent it and administer it. This cod 
mittee must collect information for the report to be sent annually bytb 
Provincial Commission of Agriculture to the Minister. 

In 1 91 1, according to the latest official statistical report of assoeiatioi! 
of agricultural interest there were in Belgium 167 cornices, of which it®! 
be useful to give the following details reproduced from the above kr® 
tioned statistical report : 



THE PROFESSIONAL REPRESENTATION OF AGRICITT^THRE 
Situaiion oj the Agnculiural Cornice^:; at ihe Cfosf oi igii. 


Number NiimbcT 

Province \ of of Revenue lixpciirtilure 

Coniices ■ Members 

20 2.932 3MI2 20,249 

21 4.&78 ; 57,818 I 46,648 

ft Flanders? 13 : i 

i;aft Flanders. 2g 1 58321 ^ 49,015 

Haiaault, ig 5 ,32 ‘ 51,382 j 23,880 

15 5 : 4^4 43,002 ' 25,722 

13 1 , 5^3 19.374 1.0,386 

Luxembourg 20 8,42 j 60,871 : 34,243 

17 2,513 38,211 26,054 


167 4', 640 4 ''^, 973 299,853 


The chief work of these cornices is to encourage agricultural progress 
through the institution of competitions, exhibitions, lectures and experi- 
mental farms. In the course of the year 1911 they organised in all 90 compet- 
itions, which taken together distributed in prizes the sum of 217, 973 franc s(i). 

The cornices of each province lorm a federation called the 'Pro-inndal 
Siodciy of Agriculture, occupying the second place in the organisation now 
atukr consideration. This federation is represented by the assembly of 
delegates from the comice, consisting of one member of the permament 
deputation of the Provincial Council chosen by the Governor of the 
Pronnee, the president or vice-president of each comice and one member 
delegated by the cornices for two years. This assembly meets generally 
only once a year, to consider the agricultural interests of its district and 
make grants from its cen.ral bank to the cornices etc. 

Ita,ppoints a Provir.cial Comruissiov vi Agriculture, entmsted with 
the ordinary administration of the society. This Commission is composed 
of one delegate from the Permanent Deputation, a president and vice-pre- 
sident, and members varying in number from five to ninf . 
i Its functions are more especially to facilitate current business, to pro- 
jnounce opinion upon the agricultural progress of the province, to inform 
itlie Government of anything that may be prejudicial to local agriculture. 


(d See the “ Expose SLitistique de Ja situatiou des assochUons d’intfitet agricole pen- 
^•Ulaunce ion ’’ meotioncvl among the sources of this article. 
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and to send it an annual report on the subject. The Provincial Commisj. 
ion reports on its own work to the assembly of delegates. 

‘ Finally above all these organisations there is the SupetiOT Co'M}Uil oi 
Agriculture, instituted in 1834 ^^^id re-organised in 1845. This is a consult- 
ative body formed of two delegates elected for six years by each of the 
nine provincial societies of agriculture, together with 18 members ap- 
pointed by the king, nine of whom represent the voluntary ^ agricultuiai 
associations of the country, also for a term of six years, while the other 
nine are appointed each year. 

This Council has not on the whole been very active nor very useful, 
but it must not be forgotten that among the questions studied by it have 
been those of agricultural insurance, livestock improvement syndicates, 
the refonns to be introduced into contracts for the lease of rural land, 
and especiallv the subject of the reform of the agricultural cornices. 

It has now been shown that the official representation of agriculture 
is in Belgium entnisted to three classes of organisation which may he con- 
sidered as having emanated one from the other, The first, that of the agri- 
cultural cornices, has been much criticised, and, in order to explain the spir- 
it and scope of the proposed reforms, it is necessary to point out its two 
chief defects. In the first place there are objections to the mode oi 
constitution, which is not elective, but is determined by the amount ol 
taxes paid, and therefore one-sided and imperfect. Catholics and soaalisb 
are agreed'on this ixiint. From the statistics it appears that only 2.8 «,oi 
the total agricultural population is represented in these cornices. It baf 
been justly observed that the high contribution exacted by most of them froir. 
their own members excludes from the organisation agricultural labourer? 
and small tenant fanners wffio form the largest part of the agricultural 
population. If the cornices are really to represent its needs it is absolutely 
indispensable to reconstitute them on a wider and more democratic 
elective basis. 

In the second place, many of the cornices are accused of not fnliillmg 
the mission entmsted to them, sometimes receiving considerable grants Iroai 
the Government without rendering any benefit to agriculture. Wffiile sonieot 
the cornices have been active in promoting technical agricultural progress 
many others give no sign of life, take no initiative, and do not consider the 
needs of their district. In looking over the preceding table, it is seen m 
one striking feature is common to all the cornices, viz. the small amount 
of their ex^^enditure in comparison with their income. This perhaps s ouj 
that many scarcely know how to turn their resources to profit. 

All this explains why, on many occasions, influential members 0 
Parliament have demanded that the public grants should be more equal^ 
divided among the cornices and the voluntary agnailtural association- 
and why some of them have proposed the suppression of the cornices, sv 
gesting that the official representation of agriculture should be at onco e 
trusted to the voluntary associations so widely developed in recent 
In the following section we shall consider some of the proposals u 
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ifferent times and in different ways have l>cen made in order to 
> this delicate and important problem. 


§ 2. The principal plans for the reform 

OF AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATION. 


Xhe debates and discussions on the subject of the reform of agricul- 
1 representation, in Parliament, in the technical press and in congresses, 
•um upon one fundamental point, viz. whether the privilege of the 
•ial representation of agriculture should be confirmed to the present co- 
^ or conferred on the voluntary agricultural associations exclusively, 
ivbether and how it should be divided between the two classes of 
jciations. Opinions are divided : some wish the cornices to be pieserv’ed 
tbe purpose of this representation, f)f course after they have been 
jimed; others give their preference to the voluntary associations, chiefly 
ause of their greater development, and others propose intennediate 
itions. The pro^x>vSals submitted to the Superior Council of Agri- 
ture reflect these different enrrents of opinion, some basing the 
resentation on the voluntary associations, others instituting an agri- 
tiiral representation independent of them. Let us glance for a moment 
tk two groups of plans, and then devote a special section to the recent 
[proposed by Denis. 

(A) Proposals based on voluntary associations : (ij Jacques and RenanI 
f‘{)0sal. According to this, the present cornices would be preserved 
iout substantial modification ol their organisation, but with im- 
)vements and extended powers, voluntary associations being granted 
)resentation in the Superior Council of Agriculture. 

(2) Mellaerts Proposal. Unliketbe foregoing, this proposes to entrust 
E representation of agricultural interests in every canton exclusi\ely to 
:al agricultural professional unions recognised by the law of March 31st., 
I9S (i) and to the delegates of such unions. These would form provincial 
limbers, which, in their turn, w’ould elect delegates, who with other 
pmbers would compose the Su])erior Council. The agricultural cornices 
kid thus be excluded from official representation, but would still exist 
the encouragement of agriculture by means of competitions and 
tibitions. 

(31 Propo.sal for a Central Section in the Chamber of Representatives. 
is idea dates from 1901 and is thus summarised in the report on the 
Cultural accounts for that year : The present limits of the cornices, 
^espinding with those of the cant ins, would be maintained. There 


'll For the cciiiilitution, the objects and the importance of i^rofessional unions in 
■sioin, see our article in the Bulletin of August, Kjti, pp. L ct seqq. 
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would therefore be as many cornices as there are now, ?nd perhaps mo 
In every comice tliere would be delegates from local associations in the (Jij 
'cnt communes of the canton ; each association appointing a^nnmlxf 
delegates in proportion to the number of its members. The total immbeT 
delegates wouUl appoint the members of the board of management oli 
comice, and the total number of cornices would constitute the Provict 
Society of Agriculture. At the same time, t^^e much disputed question oft 
representation of the voluntary associations in the Superior Council 
Agriculture would be solved. Tor this it would be sufficient for thep 
vincial societies to appoint members who, with the commissioners appoim 
by the Government, would form the Council. ” 

But the above report does not say clearly whether the prest 
cornices, or only their present limits would continue to exist, not i 
what associations would eventually constitute with them the agrienbj 
representation . 

(4) The Vliebergh Proposal (igog). This is substantially the sl 
as that of Mellaerts ; the cornice however would in this case be cott.kj 
of delegates from all the agricultural associations recognised by hw nni 
its district. Among these would be included not only unions of agiiculti 
ists and agricultural labourers, but also syndicates for livestock 
provement and beet cultivation, co-operative dairies, mutual 
insurance societies, co-operative societies for the purchase of is 
requisites, co-operative societies for the sale of agricultural proili 
for their members, societies of agriculturists tor the collective use of ttiacl; 
ery, and in general every society of agriculturists or peasants with 
agricultural object recognised by the justice of the peace, with wboinit 
the final decision as to the agricultura] character of the assnciatioiiSj 

(5) Prancottc and d’Otreppe Proposal. This is an attempt to ud 
the cornices and the voluntary societies. That is to say, the cornices, sri 
eties and provincial commissions would still exist, but above all there wi 
be a provincird chamber composed of a commission emanating fromtk( 
iiiices and of an equal number of delegates appointed by voluittary «(' 
etics. This chamber W'Ould be substantially a new organisation intad 
to take the place of the present provincial commissions, the functirr? 
which would henceforth be purely administrative. No voluntary Fcciet 
would be considered as such, except those for insurance and credit, co-rp 
ative societies for purchase and sale, and agricultural professional nw. 
all of which must have obtained legal recognition. As regards the v 
societies, this prop)osal is less liberal than the preceding one. 

constitution of th Superior Council, the delegates of the cornices 
voluntary associacions would have an equal share, and the 
nominated by the Government would be retained, but their cim^ 
would be proportionately reduced. 

(6) The Proposal of the Superior Council of AgncnlUtrc. 
io//n, rgo8, and January 2jth., igog), This resembles the foregoir^ 
lowing however the voluntary societies a larger share in the 
organisation of agricultural lepiesentation, It would be always socie 
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agricultural interest with headquarters in the province and civil 
jonahty that alone would have voting rights, but to the insurance 
[credit^ societies, co-operative societies of purchase and sale and agri-. 
toral professional unions, livestock improvement syndicates would be 
led- 

(Bj Proposals to Constitute Agricultural RepresmkUion Indepemi- 
l^ioj Voluntary Societies. In this group are included all proposals which 
pjt giving a democratic character to tbc reprrsentation of the rural 
by calling on all j)ersons directly interested in agriculture to join 
constituting it. The chief proposals siibmhted to the International 
ncultural Congress of 1895 were of this kind, as was also that of Xie- 
[e of 1894, on which for the sake of brevity we avoid dwelling. Only 
I proposal of the kind, that of Dc Villcrmont, was submitted to the Su- 
ior Council of Agriculture but he was cornpf lied to withdraw it in the 
lion of December 13th., 1908, because its radical character excited vigor - 
opposition. According to it, none of the older organisations should 
jilowed to continue, but in every commune a comice should be appoint- 
•0 which all cultivators should belong, registered if necessary inclepend- 
Iroftheirowii act. Besides this, a cantonal society of agriculture should 
'oanded, consisting of delegates from the cornices and also a proAincial 
Tuber of agriculture formed of delegates of cantonal societies ; finally, 
Superior Council should be appointed by delegates from the pro- 
ciiil chambers. 

Having enumerated these, w'e pass on to the bill proposed by Denis, 
ilso is connected with the second group of proposals which tend to en- 
E an elective system of representation of agricullnre on a larger basis. 


§ 3. The denis bill. 

This bill was brought before the Belgian Parliament in the session 
lecember 6th,, 1912. Itsessential aim is to secure to all classes interested 
igriailtural production a SA'Stera of direct representation. 

Tor this purpose, agricultural cornices would be instituted throughout 
whole extent of the cultivated land and their districts would be fixed 
IS to correspond with the characteristics and the natural limits of the 
ions agiicultural districts in the country. 

In these cornices there would be represented : (i) proprietors who are 
cultivators ; (2) proprietors who are cultivators ; (3) tenant farmers , 
seivants and labourers on farms, and peasants of both sexes, em- 
yd in any kind of labour. 

The fallowing persons without distinction of sex, if they have reached 
age of 21, wotild have a vote for the election of these various classes 
representatives of agricultural interests : (i) ever>' proprietor who within 
district of the cornice lets out to tenants "^lot less than 50 ares of 
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land ; (2) every agriculturist who is proprietor of more than half the h; 
he cultivates ; (3) every tenant farmer who rents more than half the la 
,he cultivates'; (4) every paid labourer who works for the pif)prietor 
manager of a farm, chiefly occupied in agriculture, livestock iniprovenie 
horticulture, forestry etc. 

The first two groups of electors would form one single electoi 
college. Voting would be compulsory and no one would have more th 
one vote. 

Every comice would be composed of : (a) two representatives k 
each of the three electoral colleges, for every rural commune within 
limits whatever be the population of the commune ; (6) and besides, a 
in the case of each of the three colleges, one representative for ever)* 50 
habitants according to the last census of the population without disti 
tion of sex or condition, whether farmers, scientific agriculturists, hoTtiej 
tiirists, sylviculturists, landed proprietors, peasants, servants or otbi 
employed on farms, in horticulture, sylviculture etc. 

The principle of proportional representation would prevail in the di 
tions to agricultural cornices separately for the various classes of candidal 

The cornices would also include : (i) representatives of the stag 
associations of agricultural interest such as syndicates, co-operative so 
eties insurance societies, etc ; (2) labourers employed in such associatioi 
(3) 'contractors for special or temporary labour, reaping, weedi: 
threshing etc. ; {4) labcmrcrs directly employed by such contr^^otr; 
(s) professors of agriculture or engaged in teaching the subject in • 
district of the cornice, as well as veterinary surgeons, chemists, agrk 
tural engineers, and doctors w^orking in country districts. 

The managing staff of agricultural associations would be included 
the electoral bodv'^of the second andthird classes above mentioned accord 
as the land in the locality is generally let to tenant farmers or worked 
the proprietor. Labourers on the land are included in the 4tli. d; 
Contractors for special agricultural work and the labourers they cim 
would be classified according to the same system. The repres«ntatior 
both would correspond with the number of delegates. 

Lastly, every elector would be eligilfle in bis own class ai.d 
representatives are elected for four years. 

It was desired that not only agriculture should be represented, 
also science, both in its connection with agriculture and with the . 
ditions of physical and intellectual development of the rural classes, ■ 
sidering the great importance science applied to agriculture has aqii 

in modem times. , 

To this complex organisation, Denis in his bill assigns a vast progm 
of investigation and a wide sphere of action, not merely consnitati't 
also practical and positive. According to him the principal objects 
cornices should be the following : ^ , , .t 

(a) to take into special consideration the interests ot local ' 
ture and of the rural clas-ses, establishing if necessary a peraiarcnt sy 
ot inquiry into their sitirttion and conditions ; (i>) to make knowi 
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public authorities the needs of agriculture, and the desires of the rural class- 
es; ((^1 supply the administrations with useful information as to thein- 
terestSftOf agriculture and the rural classes, to assist in the compilation 
of agricultural statistics and to give advice on various questions submit- 
ted to them by the public authorities ; [d] to consider as a whole the re- 
lations between proprietors and managers of landed property and the intro- 
duction of legal reforms, or reforms of contracts, especally in regard to 
the duration of contracts for the lease of land, and compensation to the 
tenant for improvements in his holding ; also to examine custom-house 
and fiscal regulations as well as transport rates in regard to landed property, 
agriculture and agricultural industries ; [c] to encourage the extension of 
a^ricultUTal and land credit, professional unions, co-operative societies 
aiid societies for insurance against agricultural risks, as well as to improve 
he economic and social conditions of the ntrai classes, especially of peas- 
iiits etc. 

To the cornices the bill also assigns special functions viz. to aid in the 
iiffaiiisatinn of the agricultural labour market, to forestall and to remove, 
hroiigli mediation, conciliation and arbitration, the difficulties and coll- 
ects that might arise more especially between landlords and tenants, and 
xUveen employers and peasants, to fix rents, to seek for improved systems 
jf lease and draw up model contracts, and examine into the more improved 
forms of contract for individual and collective labour etc. 

In order effectually to perform these complicated duties, the comice 
iTOuld be divided into four sections corresponding with the various inter- 
ests represented ; viz. (t) landed pro^icity; (2) agriculture, sylviculture and 
horticulture ; (3) labour ; (4) scientific and agricultural instruction ; each 
of these being divided into various branches. 

Kach section or sub-section would deliberate separately on its special 
subjects, reserffing questions c)f general interest for the decision of the 
cornice. 

In connection with the programme of work above desciil)ed the cornice 
TOulddiavc also two conciliation chambers. The first would consist of 
delegates of the representatives of Ian downers and tenant farmers in equal 
proportion; the second of delegates of tenant farmers and of their 
servants and labourers, also in equal proportion. 

These chambers would endeavour to forestall and decide peaceabsy 
questions that may arise beUveen landlords and tenants about the lease 
of land and between cultivators or tenant farmers and peasants about 
labour. 

The cornices would ha ve ]XjW'er to form a federation the better to at- 
tain their objects. 

As to the provincial societies or agriculture, the bill proposes that 
tliev be formed of two delegates for each of the three electoral col- 
Icp above mentioned, and of two delegates of the class including teachers 
of agricultural subjects, doctors, veterinary surgeons, agricultural engin- 
eers etc. 
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These societies would occupy themselves with all the subjects ami 
regulations specified above, of interest for agriculture and the rural classes 

within their own district. - 

I^astly, the Superior Council of Agriculture would occupy itself 
all the interests of national agriculture and of the rural classes, as well 
as with all the measures connected with agricultural progress and the im. 
provement of the condition of the rural classes. ^ 

It would be formed of delegates from the provincial societies, the 
Government having power to appoint delegates with_ right to speak but 
not to vote at the meetings, selecting them from special lists drawn up by 
the Academy of Sciences. 



FRENCH COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 


MISCEEEANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — Agricultural co-operation in french west africa. A 

eoree of June 29tli., 1910 had authorised the formation in French West 
[rica of agricultural thrift, mutual aid and loan societies among the nat- 
es. The results obtained have been so remarkable that there are now more 
,aii 300,000 adherents belonging to ten societies in Senegal and six in 
uiiiea. A new Decree of Januar) 8lh., 1915 aimed at still further extending 
£]] action. 

The first article of this Decree assigns the following duties to the 
icieties : 

“lat., to ensure the formation of reserves of grain to be selected and 
^pt at the disposal of the meml^ers with a view to providing seed at the 
■ojx;r time ; 

2nd., to aid in the improvement of agiicultural conditions and the 
jality of the agricultural produce and the harvest, as well as in the fight 
gainst the propagation of parasitic affections by which the produce suffers; 

3rd,, to purchase agricultural implements or such as are required 
! the immediate transformation of agricultural produce and place them 
t the disposal of the members under conditions laid down In the Board 
[ Management of each society ; 

4th., to assist their meniljers with grants in money or in kind, mak- 
ig provision for their defence against the effects of drought, inundations, 
[lideinic cattle disease and other natural calamities, assisting them in 
a?e of illness or accident ; 

5th., to organize long term mutual agricultural loans ir kind or in 
wney. These loans, which arc independent of the usual advances to mem- 
ers, are granted either to individuals or to groups or collective bodies/’ 
The formation of these societies is decreed by the Governor General 
II the circles or regions W'hcre the local government judges it possible : 

once a society has been founded in a circle, all the native farmers and 
ivestock improvers resident in the district must become members of it. 
^ report made by M. Doumergue, ^Minister for the Colonies, states that in 
TOich West Africa as in North Africa, societies of this kind are only 
k'ned and prosper when initiate<i and promoted by the administrators. 

(Summarised from Journal d' AKrienlUin pratique of April i.ith., 1915)- 
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2. — Agricultural association in chaouia. — The custom that 
seems to be prevailing in regard to the utilisation and colonisation o] 
Morocco is that of farming in association with the natives, as direct 
farming seems up to now to be left to those societies alone that dispose <ji 
large capital 

An excellent example of the results obtained bj indirect farming j; 
afforded by the work of a French farm established among the Oukd Said 
(Cbaonia), which, cultivated in association with Khanm'es, gave a return ot 
50 % on the capital invested in the year 1911, a very good agricultura; 
year, 15 % in 1912, an average year and only suffered iiisignilicaiit loss 
in 1913, a worse >ear than had been known for a long time. 

The form of the contract entered into with the Khammh in ihcst 
regions is as follows : 

The Tadjer., or proprietor, who takes a Khammes into his service, pro- 
vides him with an Arab plough, a yoke of oxen, seed, food for himself and 
for livestock. For a week of actual work, the Khammh can claim a doubl 
decalitre of wheat or b:irle\ . Sometimes the master gives his employer 
advances to be repaid in kind at the time of harvest. 

The Khammh receives at the harvest the fifth of the. produce in re- 
turn for his w'ork and care. One of the advantages in employing a A 7 w»i- 
mh is that the proprietor does not suffer by the fluctuations of the labour 
supply at harvest time, as the employee undertakes aU the agricultural 
work. But it is absolutely necessary for the proprietor to reside on th 
farm, in order to supervise the Khammh, who, otherwise, would notscripA 
to sell the seed and appropriate to himself the food intended for the plougi 
oxen; the continual presence of the Tadjer also incites the Khammes v 
fulfil all the clauses of his contract punctually and to respect his engage 
ments. 

(SiiinTnarisc<l frnni Bullitin EcoKO}f>i<lue de -l/aroc, published bv’ the .SfrrtCi. £:(!■ 
liorriqne (nf the Residence Genernle, Novembef-December, 1013)- 

* * 

3 ^ _ Institution of native thrift societies in morocco. — A: 
in all Mussulman countries, usury is rife in Morocco. In bis improvidence 
the native, deprived of his meaus of subsistence by a bad harvest, doe 
not hesitate to contract loans at heavy interest, which speedily bring hiu 
to ruin and the loss of his land. Hence the necessity for the iiistitutioi 
in Morocco of native mutual aid and loan societies, on the basis of 
which have been able to restore the fellaheen in Algeria and Tunis to pn.ispu 
ity and comfort, has been occupying the attention of the Protectorati 
Service. 

At an early date, the regional commanding ofiicers and civil magistrate 
will be called on to institute in their districts thrift associations on t ' 
following lines : 
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F.very society shall have as many sections as there are tribes in the 
.,„itory ; each one shall conduct its busi.Krss separatelv ami be provide,' 
itJi capital and an interest account. ' ^ 


The society shall be managed by a council of membet.s of diam, 
,ith the card as president. At the military or civil control bead quarters 
'betc shall be a board of management presided over by the Calipha of 
.j,e Sultan, the vice-president being appointed bv the superior auth.nitr 
t!ie calds and the chwu/ik shall have scats on the board. A secretarv 
jn;l treasurer shall also belotig to the board, ‘ ' 

The members shall be bound to pay an annual contribution of 2 pesetas 
iiafsani (i) per charrue (2) ploughed. The amount shall be paid at the datt- 
.i termination of the harvest. A delay may be granted, however, by the 
Adffliiiistrative Council, on the proposal of the djemaa, to members tern por- 
irily in dilhculties, but this delay may not be prolonged beyond the date 
of the next harvest. The Regional Administrative Council may even 
•■^cusc payment of the annual contribution by those members whose in- 
;plvency is notified by the dj emaa . 

The loans will be granted at the rate of 5 % per annum, and in propor- 
tidii to the area cultivated and the funds the borrower has at his dis].)osa]. 
iad they will be repayable at the date of the harvest. 

.\fter consultation with the djm-aa, the Regional Administrative 
loimcil may grant assistance varying with the requirements, to such mcm- 
Kis whose precarious situation calls for it. 


(Suiniiiarir.efl from BHilettn Leonoinique du Maroc, published bv the Service 
Bconoyriiquc of the R&stdence Geneniic, September, 


;i; The French ,s franc piece is about 6 jfesetas hassani 
,:) The charruc is about S or 10 hectares. 
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§ 6. Co- OPERATION FOR PRODUCTION AND SALK. 


(a) SyndiciHes ol or'-m^e-^rowers. 

We have seen the important position to which rural banks and co- 
operative societies for mortgage credit have attained in Spain as a con 
sequence of their wide development and activity. With these must be 
mentioned the syndicates of orange-growers, which in regard to thd: 
co-operative organisation, are of no less importance. It may truly b^. 
said that these syndicates constitute the most perfect form of agricultura! 
co-operation in Spain, 

Co-operative associations among citrus fruit growers, which tab 
the form of syndicates, are of recent origin and exist only iu the eastern 
part where almost the whole orange-crop of the peninsula is produced ( 2 i. 
In fact before the year 1908 in Castellon there were some syndicates oi 
this nature, but they were defective in organisation and their actio:: 
was limited. No syndicates however, were in full vigour iihtil the 
end of that year, when at ^^alencia, the principal growers united v.itii 
the more important representatives of the rural class to discover a remedy 
for the bad condition of their trade, which general opinion attributed le. 
their defective system of sale and exportation of produce. 

The good seed of co-operative organisation w'as sown in this uiiioi:, 
and was fostered by the movement of rural association due to Wio reoe:;’; 
promulgation of the law' of 1904 and of its definite provisions added in njOt. 
New syndicates arose in the principal orange-growdiig centres and tte 
were all soon united in a Federation. It was certainly not 'an eaj.v 

(1} The first part of this article appeared hi the number of this bulletin for March, i-b 

pp, 10-27. 

(2) The provinces of Valencia and Castellon devote respectively .ihout 20,000 ami 
ha. to the cultivation of citrus fniit, the produce of which in Spain, where it is the third 
important crop, represents aa average annual value of from 70,000,000 to 7s, 000, 000 peseta.-- 
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yjatter to induce agiiculturists to sacrifice their independence for the 
praise “WOTthy propaganda for this end was carried 

and among those most especially active in this w'ork we must mention 
Senores Lassala, Sarthou, and Letteir. 

To give a comprehensive idea of these associations, we shall briefly 
describe the regulations of that of Mijarcs de Villareal [SmlicMo naranjero 
deVillaneal) which was taken as a model by the greater number 
of those afterwards established. 

This syndicate, as well as all the others, is constituted in conformity 
;dtiithe law of January 28th., 1906, to unite, prepare and sell in common 
•lie oranges grown by its members. 

The syndicate undertakes the charge of the exportation and sale of 
The fruit in accordance with the established rules and each member must 
have all his plantations registered. 

Every year before the fruit season begins, the syndicate opens a 
register in which all the parcels belonging to members and approved by 
the Committee, with their extent and other particulars, are duly entered 
and described. In no case may a member reserve to himself the right 
to sell the oranges grown in any of these registered plots to any other per- 
son or association whatever. 

Wdieii the time for gathering the fruit comes, each member must 
declare the quantity of oranges in each of his registered plots, and this 
is duly noted. After this registration the oranges are no longer the private 
DTOperty of the growler ; they pass to the group and are henceforth 
completely under the control of the Committee of management, even in the 
case of the plots changing owuiers. 

Every year the Committee fixes the price for each class of fruit, wdiicli 
Teniams unchanged during the entire season. Then, as the fruit is gathered 
and counted, it is classified as “ choice " or first class. 2nd. class and 3rd. 
class. Some days before it is gathered, experts appointed by the committee 
p to the plots and classify the fruit. 

The gathering is made either all at once or in parts according to the 
rules laid down by the Committee as to size, class, ripeness, condition, 
and other particulars. Every day the owner receives a receipt for the 
quantity taken aw^ay, and the price per thousand ; to the price per 
thousand oranges a certain sum is added as compensation for depreciation 
and damages dating from February ist., according to a scale fixed every 
year at thfe first general meeting (i), At the final settlement these compens- 
ations are not taken into account. 

The Syndicate must see that the orange harvest is completed on 
May 3Tst. 

E the market and available funds permit, the administration may 
Jrant the advances it considers it is able to those members who 


(i) The scale eslablisheil by the Syndicate of Mijarc? de Villarreal for varied 

roiu o.ro pesetas on February 3rrt to t 8 pesetas on Jaue 30th, 
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ask Jor them. The harvest finished, the annual payments are made 
and all obligations incurred by the syndicate are settled out of tljc 
profits arising from the sale, ^ 

But whether the accounts show profits or losses, all gains or 
must be equally shared by the members according to the number (, 
thousands of oranges which each has contributed to the common 
The syndicates are directed by managing committees with extensiv- 
powers for the nse of which they must account to the members’ 
meeting which assembles in ordinary session twice a year in the month of 
October to draw up its programme and appoint a Committee of Man- 
agement and again at the end of the harvest for the settlement c'f 
accounts. 

The following figures show the increase of members in the easter. 
districts ; 

Number 

Season.^ of SyiidiculL“> 

iqoS-oq 

I()Ot.)-iO 

ipio-li 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 



The Federation of orange-growers was formed in 1909 by the varkus 
associations for the purpose of studying the markets, providing for iiuj.toTi- 
ation, arranging for the distribution and forwarding of goods etc. A' 
already mentioned, there arc 24 federated co-operative societies with 3,21. 
members (i). * 

The aims of the Federation are more especially : 

(1) Purchase in common of manures, machinery, materials and a];- 
pliances for combating diseases of orange trees ; 


(i) The association? fomiitii; the Fciieratinu a.rc at present; The co-operative 
orange growers of Unrriana, del Kste, '* Vieloria ” of Caskili'ui, “ ha Vriion of Mi-iun.i "t 
Alfaro, of Petres, “lil Ideal” of Algar, “ El Servol ” of tdnaroz, “ ha P'ama ” of Ti;rre'nl!!iic:i. 
“ElFenix” of .Algar ; the first co-operative society of orange- growers of Sagontu: tliv 
agricultural syiidicalLS of Mijarcs of VUlaneal, ‘‘ lil Progreso ” of .\lgat, ‘‘ Yispiranlu 
of Benavites, of Carlct, of Alginet, ” El Campo ” of I'uoblade Vallhotiii; co-ovieralivesfjcio.y 
for exportation of Ondsi; syndicate of nmlual co-operation and protection "f jn'iiiiayi.' .'i 
Espioca; agricultural and co-operative society of Bencguacil; agricultural dtclc of Cauawia, 
syndicates of orange-groweri of Nulef, V’illarreal ami ('.audia; the agricullMri?t?’ 
of Castellon. 
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( 3 ) Utilisation of residuum from the orange plantations; 

(3) Purchase and manufacture of materials for the preparation of 
tlie fniit; 

(4) Mutual insurance against risks of transport by sea and land ; 

(5) Organisation of transport ; 

(6) Establislunent of agencies, appoinliiient of representatives for 
.aks abroad ; 

{7) Organisation of commercial missions for study on home and 
foreign markets ; 

(8) Study and defence of the agricultural interests of the co-oper- 
ative societies belonging to the federation, 

\Vc may say that all these various objects have already been realised, 
ftie Board cf the Federation enters into an agreement with the head 
iiaibour-porter for the shipment of the fruit, and with navigation compan- 
ies in regard to the freights for each season and the dcli\’ciy of the 
jmit on the diilerent markets. At the more important ])orts the P'eder- 
jtion has agents who receive consignments of fruit which they sell by 
luction. 

Mutual insurance against risks only began during the last season, 
;o we have no particulars in regard to it at present, but from the 
information which the manager of this branch, vSehor Sarthon, has kindly 
dven us, it seems to have been very successful. 

The Federation carries on other forms of business, but of these we 
hhall mention only one, that is onion-growing. This was undertaken at 
the request of some of the members and is still only in its infancy. 

The following table gives some particulars as to the export of oranges 
in the season r9ii-i2 with tlie names of the associations sending them 
and their destination ; 
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Table IV. — J^mnber and Destinaiiou of Cases Exported k 

\ ; i 

Name of Association 1 I^rdon ^ Liverpool ! Mno Chester Hull Bristol 


1 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers of 'Burriaiia . . . 

712 ' 

Agriailtoral Syndicate of Mija- 

^.Q74 ' 

Co-operative Society for Bx- 

160 ; 

Syndicate oi Orange dowers 
of Villareal 

. 2,088 ■ 

Syndicate of Orange Growers 

: 5-6” . 

First Co-operative Society of 
Orange Growers of Sagonto. 

I 1,203 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers, « Victoria 0 of Ca- 
stellon 

1 i 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers, « Bolena » of Tor- 
reblanca 

; _ 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers, « La Union 1 of 


Algiraia 

: ■ 

Agricultural Syndicate, i El 
Progreso of Algar .... 

4OQ 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers of Petres .... 

I,2Q6 

Co-oper.Soc. of Orange Growers 
B B1 Ideal » of Benavites , 

125 

Co-operative Syndicate of Be- 
nifayd 

167 

Cooper.Soc of Or.ange Growers 
« El Sert'ols of Vinaroz . . 

— 

Agriculturalists’ Association 
of Castelldn ...... 

300 

Agricultural Syndicate, « Espe- 
ranto* of Benavites . . . 

II4 


45-714 ; 

6,368 


1 2,91 1 

2Q,o8o ■ 

2,349 

• 

' 2 . 33 ^ 

2,761 ; 

933 

4,840 

' 1,097 

3,853 : 

2.927 

200 

1,0.52 

795 

- 

^ - 

417 

1. 143 

i 1.165 

100 

2,039 

149 

3” 

395 

69 — 

- 


217 ~ 

— 



161 


__ 

iSi 

,189 


- 

446 

•195 

2,084 

12,210 

551 

.^o6 

— 

II4 

- 


Total . 


16,228 i>5.224 


15-953 9,2: 
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^^^Qdalions Composing the Federation oj Orange-GroKcrs 



iCt-scaatle : [Hambuig } Bremen : Antwerp ’ Amsterdam Rot lei dim Total 


1,678 

23 .^ 5 « 

3.921 ^ 

4.507 

12,154 

3,561 

108,387 

2 . 4*3 

5 . *42 

3.84* ^ 

1,000 

*,S 79 

759 

57.483 

893 

*5.5*9 

530 

3.272 

610 

654 

32,065 

1,021 ' 

3.«55 

1,940 

2,675 

2.532 

2,448 

25.650 

- ’ 

5*3 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

6,124 


5.054 

- 

4.455 

2,918 


* 4.544 

- ■ 

2,783 

130 

*.336 

200 

594 

8,123 

168 ^ 

5. *21 

4S8 

I , *54 


126 

10,944 


360 


929 

490 


1,848 



172 

go I 

255 

- 

3.569 

— 

3 U 47 

SOS 

*.353 

907 

- 

7.S38 

— 

848 


I ,o6S 

670 

- 

2,711 


1.359 

- 

264 

326 


2,455 

21S 

2,736 

550 

2Sg 

129 

- 

6,091 


7.104 

r,6i2 

6,629 

- 

1 ,854 

32.839 


T20 


355 

i 99 

- 

1,608 


77-879 

14,082 

30,167 

23.-579 

9 996 

322,279 
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' The 322,279 CAS85 exported and sold according to this table in 1911.J2 
contained an average of 620 oranges per case, that is in all abou^ 
2Q0, 000,000 of an approximate value of pesetas. 

(b) Other co-operalivc. societies jor production and sale. 

Though the co-operative societies for raising citrus fruit are, as 
have said, the most important in Spain, yet there are others, both for prr. 
duction and sale, of which the chief are composed of wine-growers, dairy- 
men and sugar manufacturers. ^ ^ f 1 

Co-operative wine-making is not frequent m Spain. One ot the most 
important societies of the kind is that of Carmen (Criptana) Its capita] 
is formed of 200 shares of 75 pesetas each. Every shareholder must con- 
tribute to the society 4,000 kgs. of grapes for every share he holds, th 
shares are in the name of the holder, and can not be transferred withou: 
the consent of tbe other members. 

The grapes supphed to the society by its members are paid for at 
the market price. The profits are shared among the members unless tk 
society considers it desirable to devote them to the purchase of machiner}-. 

There are some other very important co-operative societies for wine- 
making such as that of the syndicate “ Aleha Vinicola'', founded by the 
associations composing the federation of wine-growers of the nortli-east 


The first effort to form a co-operative dairy m Spam is quite recent 
Its result is the society called the “ Quesena Manchega " (the Cheese Fac- 
tory of La Mancha) founded at Infantes in 1913. We have no fa- 
information in regard to its organisation and work, but it seems to bra 
been inodeiled 011 similar societies in Switzerland. The results obtained 
have so far been satisfactory; in fact the breeders of cattle in differen! 
rural centres propose to follow the example of the Qttnem Mnnck;!. 

Co-operative sugar factories in Spain have generally given sats- 
factory results. In most of these the shareholders must also be agn 
culturists who agree to contribute to the factory a certain Wtity» 
beet-root for each of the shares held by them. The profits are divided 11 


proportion among the shareholders. 

In other co-operative societies it is not necessary for every membe 
to be an agriculturist. In these, agriculturists supply the raw mates 
as purchase price of shares; those who are not cultivators ptiicliase shares 
they must however, in addition, advance 500 pesetas for each share 
I 000 pesetas, for the cost of manufacture. This advance of supplemen^ 
funds is repaid at the end of the season. Among the most importa I 
co-operative societies may be mentioned those of San ladxo am 
Puresima Concepcion, both of which are established at Grenada. 

These forms of co-operation for production and sale are noi J 
widelv develoDed in Spain ; probably the most important are the co-ope 


ative sugar factories. • ^ 

We may add that some attempts at co-operative farming h< 
made in Extremadura, but they have not as yet been very successlui. 
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§ 7. Co-operative purchase. 

It niiy be averted that in Spain there is no agricultural association 
lych does not either continually or occasionally make purchases in com- 
pn of farm requisites, manures, seed etc. Collective purchase is therefore- 
most usual form of co-operation in agriculture in Spain. But though 
common to nearly all rural unions very few have any special orc^an- 
jtion for this work. What has been affinned of co-operative manifestations 
I ojgiieral is true in this case, viz. that in most cases co-operative pur- 
supplies the casual necessities of rural associations already formed 
ithout any regular or permanent organisations. 

Xevertlieless, nearly all district and diocesan agricultural federatpuis 
jid others of the more important assiiciations have special sections lor 
p.(,perative sale. 

i Wdien a federation receives from its subordinate associations lists 
[ goods required it calls for tenders from the producers of such goods, 
hus the producers are placed in direct communication with the feder- 
tioii, which acts as the representative of its subordinate societies. In 
[icticc this system meets with opposition, through the natural repugnance 
■the cultivator to make engagements in advance. To obviate this 
fficulty. some associations to be hereafter described purchase on their 
s'n account manures, .seed and implements, which they have reason to 
eEeve their members will probably need, and these they sell at a price, 
iiLch. while always lower than the current market price, yet generally 
aves a small profit for the federation. But the want of the necessar>^ 
:gaui 5 ation generally precludes resort to this system. 

The federations which effect the greatest number of co-operative 
urchases are the following; the “ IMirobrigense ” (Ciudad Rodrigo, 
mince of Salamanca), with thirt}’ syndicates, to which belong more than 
y'l) agriculturists, making collective purchases of raw material amount - 
ig annually to more then 900,000 kgs. ; the Federation of Catholic Agri- 
dtiiial Syndicates of La Rioja established at Logrono, with 73 federated 
fidicales, the purchases of which amounted in 1913 to 583,646 pesetas (i) ; 

Amount 

i» 

III Tlie goods supplied by the Association to the syndicates in 1912 were; pesetas 

-iraericau vines (grafts, rooted and other cuttings) 

Seed (21,720 kgs.) 

Trees (1,663) 

Machines (sorters, presses, harrows, etc) 

Api)aratus used in vine g^o^^ing (puh-erisers, spraying 

machines etc ) 

Sulphate of copper (.pp.i.'iS kg.) 

Flowers of sulphur {67,348 kg.) 

Spring manure (129,700 kg.) 

.Autumn manure (3,976,500 kg.) 

.Articles of consumption 

Other articles 

Total . . . 


9,3‘S6 

6 , 9^5 

932 

3.055 

27,287 

16,636 

20,533 

3. 53.65 9 

116,000 

27,216 

583,646 
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the Federation of Valladolid ; the Montahesa (Santander) ; that of tlj 
diocese of Burgos, and others. 

Besides the Federations, there is an agricultural association of 
importance for its collective purchases, viz. “ The Association of 
culturists of Zaragoza”. Its system is the following; it buys good 
without any preliminary engagement on the part of its members, \\\ 
afterwards purchase from it such goods as they need at a price whic] 
covers only the cost at the centre of production or charged by the inipon 
ing firm, and that of carriage and storage. 

This association has 3,100 members distributed among 303 Idcalitiei 
The services it renders to them are shown in the following tables; 


Taht.e V. — Account of the manure in stock, and bought and i^oid 
by the Association during the year 1913- 1914. 

Amount in iiiseta? 


In stock on April 16,964.85 

Manure bought during the year ^70,335.55 

Carriage by rail jO . 95^-40 

Porterage 4,646.60 

Rent of stores 2,7()().('fi 

Salaries d'/.’Zo-' 

Insurance premiums 


Wages of workmen, sacks, receptacles, etc. . . . 1, 797.10 

Total . . . 73^.26 i.:o 

Cr. 

Manure sold {5,115,022 kgs.) . 

In Stock (155, 4^4 ■ 24 . 397-95 

Total . . . 7 - 17 ^ 459 - 7 ^' 


Profit 
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■Table VI. — A ccouni of speeds in stock and 
iJjosc Jbon^ht and sold by the Association duvin^ the ycav iQi3“i()i4 


Dr. Amount in iiesetas 

In stock on April 1st., 1913 3.191.05 

Seed bought during the year 29,679.35 

Carriage by rail 589.55 

porterage 173.80 

Sacks and packing cloths 450.00 

Workmen, bags hi 4.65 

Wear and tear of machinery and repairs . . . 76.55 

Total .... 34 . 774-<)5 


Cr. 

Seed sold 31,388.55 

Received for sorting 1,137 
corn belonging to the members 475 ,50 

In stock 3 1 747 '45 

Total . . , 35.611-50 

Profit . . . 836.55 


: Previous to the constitution of this association, the consumption of 
tenical manure in the neighbourhood of Zaragoza was unimportant. 
ilTiile this was partly due to the want of technical instruction anymg the 
igricultii lists it is not the less true that the small results obtained by 
:hose who tried the effect of the manures had also an infiuence. This is 
isi)l:-iined by the fact that the agriculturists had to buy the manures 
hroiigh unscrupulous intermediaries, who in order to realise large profits 
;eneraUy sold manures of bad quality and not adapted either to the 
and or to the crops for which they were intended. 

The Association of Agriculturists of Zaragoza has not only supplied 
namires of good quality, but has instituted an agricultural laboratory 
^hich gives advice, and analyses earth, seeds, etc. for the members. Vow 
: 5 iiithe agriculturists are cmivinced of the advantages to be obtained from 
Vuse of manures adapted to their land and their crops, a constant increase 
isobser\'ed in the cotisumptkm of these manures by the members ot the 
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Association. The following figures show the continual increase in the 
sumption of manures during the ten years trom 1900 to 1910. ’ 


TabeE Vn. -Inci'casc in the anumnt 0/ manure supplied 
6y the in the years irom 1900 to 1910. 


1900- 1901 

1 901 - I 902 
1 902 '1 90:^ 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 
1903-1906 

1906- i ()07 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 


MauutesSuijpiia] 

te,) 

ti 6,333 

299/-v-<- 

371-144 

1,130.841 

^>151,593 

1 >(>43,707 
1,7604.37 
2,709489 
3,395.867 
3,928,638 


This short account must not be closed without mention of the ‘'AgricBl- 
tural Syndicate of Jelo", which deserves notice for its co-operative pir- 
chases of agricultural machinery, the " Agricultural Syndicate of rilont' 
well known for its suj>plies of manure and seed and for its selected breefi- 
ing stock ; the Syndicates of Casbas, of Villa de Hecho and others wort'n; 
of notice for their co-operative purchases in general. 


From this brief sketch a general idea may be fonned of the con 
dition of agricultural co-operation in Spain. Undoubtedly there is stil 
much to be done, especially if comparison be made with ttie dcvelopran' 
of this branch of co-operation in those countries which are at the heod « 
agricultural progress. However, it is certainly true that if we coimd: 
the special conditions of the country, the idiosyncrasies of the rural chs 
es, and the state of agricultural technique, factors which in the mri 
districts of Spain often form obstacles to the association movement, wemiis' 
acknowledge that rural co-operation in this country has of late made re 
markable progress, and attained perfection of form in the syndicates 0: 
orange-growers, and in the rural banks of Extremadura above described 
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Certain advocates of agricultual co-operation have for some time 
yred that an isolation in the midst of association would arise, that is an isol- 
of .the associations, in view of the fact that general federations are 
to constitute themselves. On the other hand, others maintain tli*at 
jeh fears are premature, considering that a general federative orgaiiis- 
tion ought to be the product of a degree of development not yet attained 
V most co-operative societies in rural Spain. 

But in fact the progress made of late by the co-operative movement 
3 Spain shows that it is really developing and so far from pausing is 
readily advancing in proportion to the appreciation of the advantages 
f be obtained by its means. 

WTe may therefore hope that with the aid of the public authorities, agri- 
■flltnral co-operation in Spain will soon reach the position it ought to hold 
1 a country where the cultivation of the land is the chief source of wealth 



notichs of somh recent publications relating 

TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ADSETT (W. H.) : AcSricultuk-al Co-oper.\TION. A scries of six articles in Co-o/EiTLiiv 
Vol. XL VI, Nos. 4-9, January 23rd.-Febniar\' 27th., 1915. 


The writer, in a series of short articles, describes the growth and pre 
ent position of ’the different branches of agricultural co-opcratioii niEm 
land and Wales. Inevitably bis account of the development of the mov 
incut is largely a record of the work of the Agricultural Organisation So 
iety and he acknowledges the assistance he has received, in the piepar 
lion of his material, from Mr. J, Nugent Harris the secretary oi ili 

He deals with co-operation in the poultry and dairy industries. \vi 
small holdings and credit societies, and with the work of the f ew h^rgt* pi 
chase and sale societies i^hich exist in England and Wales. His hnal a: 
ide is devoted to a discussion oi the proper relation between the agnci 
tural co-operative societies and the distributive stores, — between, that 
to say the organised producers in the villages and the organised con>ii 
ers in the towns. Since 1908, energetic efforts have been made to devG 
mutual trading between these two branches of the co-operative nioveme. 
Joint conferences of the representatives have been held and. 
recently, three sub-committees have been appointed, for Englan( a 
Wales Scotland, and Ireland respectively. Inter-trading between agricu.to 
co-operative societies and industrial and distributive co-operative soi 
ties amounted in value, in 1913, to a total of £229,416. the qucstimi 
arranging inter-trade relations is one of peculiar^ difficulty upmi 
the writer is entitled to speak with authority, and it is a matter ior re2 
that the final article of the series is so short. 
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NOTICES OF PUBEICATIOXS RF.I^ATINti To 


Cn-OPKRATIOX 


ITAEV. 


F^pCHAZIONli SICILUNA OEIXE COOPERATIVE. I,.A COOPKR.^ION'E ACriCui.a l.N SlCIlI ^ Xjr 
ml 4 (AicjVifln ledetalion 0/ Co-operative Sucieties;. Co opeyatian in Stcih in 
genii, Sidly, Kjrs, pp, :^2, ‘ 


This IS a report on the progress made by the " Fedoni^ione SieiUana 
lelle cooperative of Girgenti in the year 1914, bv its General vSccretarv 
Prof. Knrico Iva Loggia. From this publication we learn that, at the end of 
[gi4, the federated societies were 56 with 11,257 members. They are 
unstly land credit banks, acting as intermediary organisations for the Bank 
,f Sicily, for Its land credit business. The deposits they had received 
imounted on the 31st. of December, 1914 to 763,700 frs. and'their capital to 
2.849,179 frs. Their total reserve funds amounted to 91,593 frs, ; as against 
ji.Sji frs. in 1913. ■ ’ " 

In 1914, the work of the special " Ajiicndawancirai “ [Mmiure 
SKiinMs) connected with the Federation was considerable, as may be 
«n from the following figures : goods and machinery, receipts, 239,278115. ; 
roods and machinery, expenditure, 246,200 frs. ; banking business' 
189379 frs- : bills discounted, 85,868 frs. ; general business done! 
160,715 frs.; superphosphates delivered, 226,129 frs.; machinery and 
mplements, 7,990 frs. ; seeds 3,887 frs. ; various manures and anticrvpto- 
;amic materials, 8,194 frs.; net profits, 2,667 frs. 


VARIOUS eouNTRins. 


FARSOX (Raymond A,): AGRicrcTTmAL Okc.4XI3.\tions in Kckope-Vx Coum-bies. .Ve-ii- 
York State Department of Ai^runttun’ Bulletin, No. (to, pp, ill. .Albany, N. V., 

Decuinbcr, 1914. 


The author of Aiincitllural Or^^anisaiiom in Europcim Coimirici; was 
)r nearly four years Comriiissioner of Agriculture of the State of Neiv 
ork. On retiring from that jiosition, early in 1912, he was requested by 
le Governor to visit Europe for the purpose of studying agricultural con- 
itioiis there, and prepare a report of his observations with special 
iference to agricultural co-operation, Ilis report — the present volume — 
a somewhat superficial description of the chief agricultural organisations 
1 practically every’ country in Europe in wdiich co-operation has made 
iy progress at all. The volume is illustrated by a large number of photo- 
fapbs which help very greatly to give reality to the author’s descriptions. 

In an introduction to the re])ort Dr. Pearson calls attention to a mim- 
^ of considerations which it is important to emphasise in view of the fact 
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that the repoit itself is intended to be in the nature of a guide to faratjf, 
in the United States who are seeking for forms of co-operation adapted 
their particular needs. He points out, in the first place, that successi'a 
co-operative societies have never been founded without hard work upon 
part of the promoters, even in those cases where some obvious advaniag 
was to be obtained through combined action. He calls attention to th&fac 
that in America retail and other dealers often conduct their business on 
very narrow margin of profit, and that, where this is so, there is littlo r 
nothing to be gained through co-operative buying or selling. Fiiialh j 
insists that co-operation can only succeed if responsibility is placed direct! 
upon the individuals who competse the societies, since only thus is 
possible to secure the personal interest and activity which are essenlii 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


AUSTRIA, 


IIML IXSU RANCH 1 \ 1013. 


Si jTRCK: 

lUx Ju l^'noR^'KR (Dr.) : Report submitted in t)ie Chambi-r ot Commerce nnd Tiidiistrv of 
I.ower .-Austria and an article on llic .same subject in No. c.oS-S of tbo “ lV'«h«<in)i.v IVrs/- 
ih7Hiii(i-Z(’ilsrkril! ” of Berlin. 


Ill 1913 the number of persons insured against hail in all the Austro- 
Bungarian Monarchy shtjwed a remarkable diminution, a decrease of 
ibout 1,(500 policies for the Provincial Institute of Lower Austria and a 
iiiiiilar decrease for the societies limited by shares in Lower Austria; in 
I'pjicr Austria a decrease of 708; in Salzburg 163, in Bohemia 1,175, in 
lloravia 665, in Galicia 1,790 and in Hungary 11,642. A tendency to 
liiniiiution had shown itself in 1912; this increased in 1913 with a marked 
ftduotiou of the value insured and the amount of preraiunis. But we 
iHust observe that the diminution c.as not in ]iroportion to the number 
■>1 ])ei sons, insured, because it affected inincipally small and very small 
amounts. Of the 11,642 policies less taken out in Hungary, 82% corre- 
siX'inded with those of jreasaiits insuring for sums under 2,000 crowns, 
■md II *^' 4 , with sums of from 2,000 to 6,000 crowns ; in the district of 
lici'.na the entire loss was in amounts not exceeding 6,000 crowns and in 
hjiemia almost entirely in amounts of less than 10,000 crowns. So t.o 
tsiis we must attribute the fact that the insured capital did not sriffer 
the Ti-duction which might be exiiected from the smaller iiuinber of 
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policies. The loss A\as rendered less appreciable in some provinces or it 
compensated for in the increased amount of the premiums which tbt 
societies had to ask because of the unfavourable state of hail insmanct 
business. * 

The causes of this decreuvSe in business w hich contrasts sharply wi^jj 
the increase of the transactions of other branches of insurance may 
found chiefly in the state of the weather in the autumn of 1912, ami jj, 
the whole of 1913. The humidity of the autumn greatly hindered famv 
work in winter, in parts rendering it totally impossible. In certah. 
districts of Bohemia where beet is grown the winter sowing of corn 
delayed because the beet crop was still in the ground in November am] 
December and the sowing of summer wheat and barley could not be made 
until the first months of the new year. But the winter of 1912-13 was not 
favourable to any sowing. Wlien fine weather came at the end of Marob 
and beginning of April, work was resumed, but soon the temirerature again 
changed. The return of the cold hindered the development of vegetation 
and had a consequently unfavourable effect on the number of loolicies takes 
out by farmers. Thus in Bohemia especially where hail insurance had foi 
some year.s been profitable, the experience previously made was confiimKi 
that in those places wirere little hail had fallen, the farmers neglected to 
insure, and as regards Hungary the stimulus of the very serious and 
numerous hailstorms of the preceding y'car was now wanting. Besides, wo 
shall remember that though the general financial condition of the countrv' 
inclined the farmers to save, yet the depression bad also its effect on tlihl 
branch of insurance. | 

In relation also to this subject we must mention that among ik 
large Hungarian proprietors another cause began to effect insurance 
against hail. Among the sugar manufacturers there was a project for 
insuring their beet crops in turn, from time to time or year by year, by nicurj^ 
of syndicates for mutual insurance. The first advocate of this idea was 
the late Baron Joseph de Hatvany but after his death the movement sub- 
sided. We not do know, however, whether it is quite abandoned or ^wlietki 
it may be again taken into serious consideration and acted on. The bad 
results hitherto obtained in Hungary from hail insurance are certamly 
not encouraging to the advocates ot such a scheme for, according to ih 
statistics of Iranyi, the Austro-Hungarian societies lost in 1878 and bta 
over hail insurance 22,459,000 crowns or 4 % of the net premiums paid. 

In spite of all this, however, the financial results of hail insurance 
were not unfavourable. Though in Moravia the claims absorbed mote than 
100 of the premiums, in Bosnia and Hungary the societies obtaiised 
profits by no means despicable, though the brilliant hopes for the year were 
not realised — hopes which in Hungary especially existed even until 
With regard to the meteorological conditions of 1913 affecting M 
insurance, the hail storms in the mountain districts during the month 
June were violent, and the claims in these districts absorbed more thsn 
half of the income from premiums. The weather afterwards was not siici 
as to improve the situation. 
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Bohemia was completely free from meteorological disasters, and to 
fact may be attributed the good financial position of the hail 
Insurance societies there. Galicia suffered severely in 1913, especially 
jn June and August, and here the expenditure quite swallowed up the 
income. 

In Hungary, hailstorms in July seriously damaged the harvest, but 
returns for the year were better than were expected and there was some 
profit gained by the societies which, as we know, suffered the loss of 
a million in 1912. In the branch insuring “ fruit " all over Austria there 
was a falling off of business, and the insurance of tobacco in 1913 did not 
ffive good results by reason of the bad seasons and violent hailstorms. 

The following tabic shows the number of policies issued by the insur 
ance societies in the countries of the monarchy of the greatest import- 
ance for this branch of insurance, together with the sums assured; it 
■contains also the figures necessary to ascertain the extension of hail 
insurance, and at the same time permits of a comparison of the yield from 
jjail insurance according to the territory nr the district concerned. 


Number 

of 

Societies 
to which 
the Data 
Refer 


Number 

of 

rnsiited 

Persons 


Amount Assured 


Premiums 

Paid 


Number ■ 
of 

Persons Claims Paid 
Suffering 
Dosses 


jwr Austria .... 

7 


13,901,500 

313,743 

1,075 

237.488 

pper Austria , . . ■ 

7 

6,145 

10,650,^00 

166,094 

502 

48.764 

ilzburg 

7 

6a i 

718,-400 

1 7,610 

4 

233 

ohemia 

7 

8,806 

51,909,410 

2,012,698 

2,521 

751,690 

[otavia ... 

7 

6,864 

51,871,000 

671,373 

n 530 

679,43.1 

ileia 

7 

1,562 

5,432,000 

92.877 

180 

50,970 

ialida and Bucovina 


7,065 

5 1,90 7 , 55 5 

1,533,588 

1,031 

7 * 8 , 77T 

lungary and depend- 
ent territories . . 

9 

67 ,^ 3 t 

363,512,944 

10,319,751; 

22.153 

i 6,286,434 


The societies have granted to fanners the right of insuring grain al- 
ready cut and bound, uj) to ten days after cutting, by means of a slight 
addition to the premium, and this concession lias been widely taken 
‘dvaiitage of by agriculturists. 

The fluctuations in the amount of preniiiuns of the national societies 
fioii) 1887 to Tqi2 is as follows : 
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1887 Crowns 

19473,172 

1900 Crowns tf), 746, 780 

1888 

17,281,146 

1901 

^ 7 , 377 , 

1889 

19,050,596 

1902 


1890 

16,344,862 

1903 

^7,9^^9,735 

1891 

14,805,268 

1904 

19,304.562 

1892 

14,720,670 

1905 

20,325.967 

1893 

^2,33^564 

1906 

23.076.443 

1894 

13.874,440 

1907 

20,754,44f, 

1895 

12,710,550 

1908 1 

" 25,07i,2t): 

1896 

13,845.032 

1909 

26.892.794 

1897 

15,47^.194 

1910 

30,492,46 j 

1898 

19,284,444 

1911 

29,019.807 

1899 

20,062,026 

1912 

30,886,748 


I'he average value of insurance policies in Bohemia in 1913 was 5,br;j 
crowns against 5,859 in 19T2, and 4,909111 1911 ; in Lower Austria, in 
Austria, in Salzburg, Moravia and vSilesia, 3,551 crowns against 
in 1912 ; in Galicia. 7,913 crowns against 6,673 in 1912, and 7,743 in I'lii; 
in Hungarv'' 5,114 emwns against 5,032 in 1912, and 5,f^O() in 1911. 



DENMARK. 


I. INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
IN AGRICUETURAU WORK IN RECliNT YEARS. 

^ 1 . TTiK DILI, FOR THE REFORM OF 'ITIl' EXISTTXi; .I,EGIS1.ATI0N. 


Ill Denmark, the first law dealing with insurance against accidents in 
ork dates from 1898. It was concerned with the accidents befalling iii- 
iistrial workers, for, in this coiintr)-, as elsewhere, this was the first cate- 
3rvof workers for whom provision was made, as, being the most exposed to 
sks and, existing in populous centres, it was able more easily to 
ttract the attention of the legislator (law of January 7th., 1898; sup- 
lementary laws of May 15th., 190:5, and December ist., 1913). Theinsui- 
iice of fishermen was afterwards provided for (April 3r(l., 1900; sup- 
ilemcntary law of March 30th,, 1906); that of sailors (April ist., 1905) 
nd oiilv in the last place was any similar measure adopted on behalf 
li labourers engaged in agriculture, horticulture and sylviculture 
Hay 27th., 1908). In a word, we have to do with a gradual development; 
la the OTIC hand, owing to the absence of the statistics necessary to establish 
kfreqiiency and amount of the various accidents, and , on the other, because 
:lie insurance against accidents in work constitutes a problem of such 
pvity and connected with so many and such important interests, it w'as 
»ol possible to introduce it at once for all the categorie.s of workers. The 
mltiplicity of laws could not fail to bring about a certain disparity in 
W treatment of accidents. In 1898, when the first law was passed, 
^suraticc against accidents in work w*as still a new thing, the successive 
aws were inspired by different motives dictated gradually by the experience 
if insurance in Denmark or elsewhere. To eliminate this disparity between 
various laws, as well as the defects which had been revealed in each 
tthem; to harmonise in a single organism the different branches of accident 
'isurance ; to extend the obligation and benefits of insuraiice (now that 
■ Was more possible ai)proxiniately to establish the risks) to new eate- 
ries of workers ; such were the. aims that demanded a remodelling and re- 
idoti of the legislation and led to a bill for an organic law' which was 
before Parliament on January iqth. of the present year. This bill 
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j4 


docs not aim at effecting any violent change in the existing 
but only at unifying, compieting and perfecting it (ij, ff'iie fimdamenJ 
principle that inspires it is, that every employer is bound to compensate 
the persons in his employ for any accidents arising in the course of theifi 
work, or from the work itself. j 

In this manner, according to the new bill, all the workers are in prin. 
ciple subjected to insurance. Purely occasional workers are except^id 
but it is important to note that this exception docs not extend to casual agril 
cultural workers. In all these respects the bill in question does not conflict 
with the previous laws, but enlarges their scope ; especially inasmuch as it 
docs away with the limit previously established for the minimum importance 
of the undertaking. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, while according to the law inf 
(May 37th,, igo8) the obligation of insurance for workers receiving regiilaj 
wages and for occasional workers (including the superintendent who does not 
receive an annual salary above i, 500 crs.)ceases when the valueof the farniij 
shown in the cadastre is less than 6,000 crowns, in the bill this minimum 
limit is abolished. By this means, the legal inequality between the 
ers on small and on large farms is removed, as the disparity of treatment 
has gradually become less justifiable, with the ever increasing industrial- 
isation, not only of large but also of small holdings, and the consequent 
increase of accidents on small farms. 

The bill reaffirms the principle that the master isnotdirectlytouiifb 
take the risk (in view of the ]x)ssibilityof his being unable to pay thecompetii- 
ation) but is to transfer it to some institute authorised for the purpose. 0i 
the other hand, an important innovation is introduced regarding theinstitutj 
of insurance, for though only applying it in the case of the insuraiice oj 
sailors and fishermen, the bill introduces the principle of the eompiilsnrii 
formation of consortiums among masters in the same line of work. Sudi 
consortiums, analogous to the “ Berufsgeuossenschaften of (jeniiaiiyj 
owing to the \vise spirit of prudence animating Danish legislation, woul( 
only be compulsory for the present in the case of the above mentfonedoc 
cupations, but the rule could subsequently easily be extended to otlieis 
including agriculture. 

The number of ])ersons for whoffi insurance is compulsor\ under th 
new bill is increased very considerably. In fact, while in Denmark suial 
holdings are very numerous, the methods of their cultivation are highly 
tensive and require the employment of many labourers. While at thepre 
sent time compulsory insurance is in force for about 110,000 farms, it 
have to be extended, if the bill becomes law, to 80,000 more, of which ff' 
value is estimated as less than b.ooo crowms. The agricultural worken 
for whom insurance will be comptilsoiy will amount to about jSo.iuo 
Adding ibo.noo persnss who ma) be voluntarily insured accoidiD! 
to the provisions, there will be, in the case of afiriculiure alone, a total 0 


li) Ste <jj]>ediilly Insurance Review, Copouhasjen Nos. ;m'l on’ n 
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. ,0 000 iMSons whose insurance is provided for in the bill in question We 
ii not sjoeak further reptidmg the latter, it suffices to have mentioned 
, we shall wait till the bill becomes law before discu.ssing its tenor.at 
eflgth' 

We shall, however, set forth the results obtained under the existinulaw 
aking the necessary data from the report published annually bv'the agri^ 
ulttiral division of the Council of Labourers' Insurance (i). This report 
jthough those for previous years have been considered, always deserves 
,tteiition on account of its wealth of data and the extraordinary interest of 
l3e statements it contains. 


• 1 IxSUKA.VCE AGAINST AGKICUIJrUAI, 'iCCIUENTS IN Dl-AMARK IN I9IJ 

(i) The ireqiiency oj — The necessity of providing compens- 

ation for accidents to agricultural labourers is shown by the con- 
itaiitly increasing number of cases notified to the Council and dealt with 
gi it since the passing of the law of May 27th., 1908. 

A. Compuho}y insurance. — In 1909, we find 550 claims for coin- 
)ensation ; in 19TO, 1,978 ; in icjii, 2,312; in 1912, 2,370; in 1913, 2,418. 
]tthe2,ji8 claims brought before the Council, 265 (ii %) w^ere re- 
eded as not coming under the head of the cases contemplated by the law 
)i 1908. 

Of the remaining 2,153 considered, 1,178 were not cases giving claim 
(1 compensation, since the injured person reacquired his full capacity 
or work. 

There thus remained 977 cases to be considered, of which 55 w^ere fatal. 

Of these 55 fatal cases, in 38 there were no heirs having a right to as- 
'istance; in 15 there were heirs possessing the right to cumirensation for 
1 total timount of 35,000 crowns ; in three cases only partial compensation 
ns given, amounting in all to 1,700 crowns, 

Comparing these figures with those of other years since the coming 
uto force of the law, we get the following table ; 


oi Berctning fm Arl)ej(lerforsik)itigH-Kaadet< Laiidbrugi^Mcling for .Aaret iqi,;. See 
ils' our Bulletins of June, ion, October, mi: anl May, 
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Table I. — Accidents and Compensation for Compulsory Insurance. 



NiiTiil»er 

Cases ill which the 
Survivors had a Right 
to Compensation 

Amount of the 
Compensation Paid as 

■ 'rotal 
Coijipcn- 


of 


i 

Toifil 

Partial 

ation 
' Paid 


Fatal 

Total 

Partial 1 

Compens- 

Compens- 




Com pens- 

Compens- ■ 

ation 

ation 




ation 

ation 

— 


icrowis; 





(crowns) 

(crowns) 



. . . . ^ 26 

i T2 

; — : 

30,000 

— 

! 3^1,000 

rgio . 

.... 65 

24 

1 6 : 

60,000 ' 

j 3.100 

63,100 

1911 

... 8g 

39 

! 7 ' 

97.500 

3,600 

101,100 

1912 . . . . . 

Gi 

25 

' 4 ■ 

62,500 

, 2,200 

64 uOo 

1913 

■ ■ . . 55 


: 3 

35,000 

1,700 

.30,700 

1909-191J 

... 296 

114 

20 

285,000 

10,600 

295,601 


It would be interesting to be able to explain the reasons for tht 
great diflference in the fatal accidents in the different years and 
there were far more in 1911 than in the other years; but no such cxplan- 
tion is furnished by the report in question. The same is the case in regarc 
to the persons whose working capacity has been permanently reduced 10 pe: 
cent, or more, by injury (others have no right to compensation). In fac 
the compensation required for such cases amounted in the different year: 


to the following sums: 

1909 10.332 crowns 

1910 3^^5496 

1911 425^34^ 

1912 401,088 1' 

T913 " 

1909-1913 . . . 1,510,932 Clowns 


In 1913 the degree of disablement produced 

and the compensate 

id were as follows ; 



Diminution 



of Working 

Case? 

Compel) satiun 

Capacity 



^0 % 

i «3 

65,880 crown- 

« 

147 

73,224 ^ 

16-20 

7 ^ 

50,112 ■■ 

21-25 

5 ^ 

45,900 

26-50 

55 

70,740 

5^-75 " 

24 

56,340 " 

7^'99 

I 

2,H8o ■■ 

TOO >i 

1 

3,6(to 


5 Ji 

368,676 crowns 
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To these 368,676 crs. must be added 25,000 crs. paid under the head 
,j additional compensation according to the revised judgment pronounced 
jv the Insurance Council. 

B. Voluntary imiirance.~As has already been said, iiisurance’is 

foluntaryinthecasc of persons engaged in work for the proprietor or the 

nanagei of an estate of which the value as shown in the cadastre does not 
jsceed 6.000 crowns, or engaged in agriculture, sylviculture, or horticul- 
or the ownes, or tenant, of such an estate, or the husband of such an 
jwner or tenant. It is so in a word for all cultivators who are not subject to 
;onip^il5ory insurance, viz., hired workers, or as often occurs on such small 
[arms, persons who are at the same time employers and workers, under 
^•liich bead is also included the wife of the proprietor, or manager. The 
Itfi^uent occurrence of accidents on these smallholdings justifies the provision 
inchiiled in the bill extending compulsory insurance also to all labourers 
pu farms of a value as shown in the cadastre of less than 6,000 crowns. In 
ruder to be able to draw correct conclusions and establish the frequency 
pi the accidents, it would be necessary to know the number of the persons 
kbured : but this information is not given us in the report. 

In 1913 the accidents ascertained by the Council amounted to Ii 5 , of 
^•hioh 37 gave no right to compensation owdng to the limited duration 
d their consequences, 5 resulted in death necessitating a total compens- 
ation of 12,500 crowns, rvhile the rest were distributed in the following man- 
ner as regards the degree of disablement produced and the compensation 
paid. 


ro % 22 7,920 crowns 

n-15 » 22 TT,I'24 

16-20 B 15 10,650 

21-^25 » 5 4,500 B 

26-50 '• 8 9,460 B 

51-75 " - 5 > 04 o 

76-90 » -- — 

100 ■" ■— — 


•j:\ 486,000 crowns 


17} and .S(’,v oj (he viclinis. Tr>ne caiiiics of the accidents. — 
h the report of the Insurance Council fails to enlighten us on some points, 
it contains, on the other hand, an abundance of most interesting information 
regarding the age and sexofthc vicliin.'^, the time at which the accidents took 
place and the causes of the latter, We shall dwell with particular at- 
tention upon these data which furnish exceedingly important experience in 
legard to insurance, all the more because they arc omitted in many other 
official and non-ofiicial statistical returns dealing with this subject. 
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.NSURANCl .V,;A,N.Sr ACCiI>KNr.S LN AOKlcUtVrKA,. WORK 




We have placed alonyjjide of the d-ita . *• 

,,e those relating to voluntary insurance, although “,e pa”'rt'v^rthn“[’ 
a jllow.of no positive condusions being drawt, from them I' 
fact being that the percentage t{ accidents .s ! rl 
K. case of voluntary insurance tl.au in that of comp„l,„n.f„ J” 

,t is easily explained if we consider the kind of porsun., u'la, a e vota iT 
fjlv insured (Seepage 37), \nmnt- 

■ ■ (;i) <1/ U.C accnicis l/ic ,o„c 

wtirant ” ” '^'‘«™igtoconipnls' 


Rural Holditi-ft of Ui<; value of i oo,ooa a. and u,nvard= 

‘ ■" " “ 50,000-100,000 11 

“ " " 20,000 - 50,000 i 

" ‘ ® 12,000 20,000 .1 

“ " “ ” 6,000- 12,000 n 

Svlvioulture 

Horticulture 

Dair\'ing 

Turf-ciittitig 

Tlireshing 

Working in Marl Pit? 

in Accessory Industries 


87 ro 

41 8 

20 

Oi 7 

46 2 

23 2 

15 

22 I 

38 4 

6 — 
8 I 


533 


55 


The.tatid cases and those causing disablement occurring in the various 
iivters of the vear are distributed as follows : 



Ci'jm|iul 50 tv 

Vdluntarv 


Insurance 

lusur.ince 

1 st. Quarter ... 

139 

23 

2 m\, )j 

loR 

11 

3rd, 1 . 



25 

• 1 th, ), 

if >3 

20 


As is seen, the largest number of accidents occurred in the third quarter 
>di includes July, August and September, a period of more intense 
feiiltural work (reaping,' threshing etc,). 
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The following is the distiibutioii according to the days of the wet-t : 




Compulsory Insurance 

• 










Men 

■ W omen 

i 

Total ' - 

Sunday , , , . . 

.... 5 ^ 

„ 

62 

Mondav 

.... So 

10 

9 ^^ 11 

'fuesday 

.... 68 

16 

84 13 

WedDt.“S<.lay .... 

- • ■ . 73 

16 

89 , 

Thursday .... 

.... 7 ^ 

14 

85 If. 

Friday. . , . . 

.... 77 

I* 

So 12 

Saturday. .... 

.... 74 


83 13 

Day not specified . 

.... 5 

I 

6 — 


304 

84 

288 

Let us give 

in conclusion some 

data regarding the causes of the acd 


Compulsory Voluuijry 
lusurancv liisurii!..: 


Accidents caused by animals 94 17 

)) )t )> driving 91 IJ 

r. >'< n machines and implements , . 145 

)) .> 0 falls 1 2b 

s >' )i crushings, blows etc 47 , - 

)> .» various causes 85 17 


{4). Proportion Oj ah7/i;i.s 0 / OicidiOits rt^i'^UriO i. iHi t^nkncss 
Societies. — Let us conclude with some brief notes on the proportion aftliep 
sons registered wdth SickncssInsiiranceSocieties injured duriugtheyeyr 10 
As has been said before, the existing law does not grant compensat; 
to injured persons until after an interval of 13 weeks. During that tiiiu-.t 
comjrensation is paid by the Sickness Insurance Society authorised byi 
State, with which the lalrourer is registered. In 1913, of the 2,395 cast" 
accident (compulsory insurance) submitted to the decision of the Insurai 
Council, 2,043 had been registered with Sickness Insurance Societies, ^'at 
ally, cases were excluded in which the individual was less than 15 1^' 
old, as be cannot at that age belong to a sickness insurance society. 

In the following comparative table, data for 191 t, 1912 and n 



I nsii fdiLot’. during the 
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The corresponding hgures for voluntary insurance v^ere, in 1913 
registered (62.1 %) as against 99 (37.9 %) not registered. In 1912^ theri 
were 66.4 % registered as against 33.6 % not registered, and in 1911, ci 
registered as against 42.2 % not registered. 

The percentage of those registered with the sickness societies is tlm. 
higher in the case of voluntary than in that of compulsory insnrarjcf 
Although the percentage of the compulsorily insured persons registered !■ 
slowly increasing, nevertheless it is to be deplored that nearly half of 
victims of accidents, owing to improvidence, are without assistance diirim 
the first 13 weeks. If this has been proved to be the case in a countn 
like Denmark, where the rural population has attained so high a degree 0 
both intellectual and economic development, we must recognise the advis 
ability of the direct intervention of the State, wherever possible, toobligs 
the improvident and careless to make provision for less prosperous tiine< 


^ 3. iNSUkANXK AOAINST ACCIDENTS IN WORK DURING I9I4, 


We shall add to what has been said a table containing general data rc- 
si>ecting insurance against accidents in labour recently published byth 
Labourers’ Insurance Council. 



Accidents 

^ Reported 

; Accidents 
in the Case of 
; which Right 
to Compens- 
ation is 
j Acknow- 
ledged ! 

Fatal 

Cases 

Compens- ■ Compen:. 
ation for atioti in Cix 
Injury ; of Dcsii 

[crowns-l j (cniwm-: 

Manufacture?, 

1 

5.150 

1,012 

57 

501,549 120,19().^5 

Fishing . 

122 

95 ^ 

34 

i 20,880 ' 43,':.oo.oii 

Navigation 

545 

*57 ; 

S4 

38,808 49, 300, M 

A^nculture 

2 . 4<>5 

9 , 

77 

i 348,444 74,8to.t-o 

Total , . 

6,570 

2,397 ; 

269 ; 


1 957,345 3 O 3309 -*: 



These data show the large prop<3rtioii of accidents in agricultural lahiia 
in the total number of accidents to labourers. Adding the figures for othi 
years, we find that from 1908 to 1914, the total compensation paid fe 
agricultural accidents, in the case of compulsory insurance alone, amountcc 
to 2,267,556 crowns, of which, not taking into account the additional omi' 
pensation granted during the years 1912-13, 370,400 crowns were paid?.; 
compensation in case of death, and 1,859,376 crowns in the oast 
disablement. 
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misckllaxeot:s xi'avs. 


T — RECOGNISED SICKNESS INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN IQI^ 

OT 19^4 ' Although, as we have seen, the sickness insurance societies 

lave not yet reached the maximum of development they may be expected 
;o attain in a country like Denmark, they are yearly approaching neareT to 
ihi? goal. 

At the end of 1913, there were in Denmark, 1,547 authorised sickness 
insurance societies, as against 1,578 in the preceding year 

As it is not yet possible for 11s to give the data for 1914 relating to the 
distribution of these societies in Danish territory and to their composition, 
w shall give below the figures referring to the end of the preceding year: 


T.-UiLE 1 . — Distribution oj Sicknc<<s Insurance Societies rn Denyoark 


Imlusuial 
Profess- Establisli- 
I.ocal ionnl iiienls’ 

■■incielies Sycielies Societies Total 


The Capital . . . , 

43 33 


i(-i 

Ihovincial Towns 

■ 127 23 

10 

160 

Rural Coiniiiiuies of the Islands. 

• 2 

4 

.371 

Ruml Communes of Jutland , . 

. 712 

2 

741 

Tlic Faroe Islands 

7 

- 

7 

Total for Denmark . . 

• 1.454 

lO 

1,528 


Although the table docs not give special figures for agricultural 
sicieties, the importance of the sickness societies for the rural population 
i^evident. In fact, out of 1,5:18 in 1913, 1,285 were local societies existing 
ill the rural communes of the Kingdom, The same year, 98 lA %, or nearly 
2il these communes, possessed sickness insurance societies. The numerical 
<^evelopnieiit of these societies has been continuous, regular and rapid 
since the passing of the law of April 12 th., i8<)2 , by which they v. ere created, 
pis shown in the following table: 
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Tabee n. — Percentage of Rural Communes 
Possessing Recognised Sickness Insimmce Sociefies. 


Dec. 31st., 

1893 

Ts lauds 

42 

J utlaud 
% 

20 

Entire Kiiigdoiu 

30 

1894 

47 

27 

35 


1895 

53 

33 

42 


1896 

58 

43 

4 <) 


1897 

60 

58 

60 

» 

1898 

64 

f)8 

6q 

,3 

1899 

70 

73 

74 

it 

1900 

75 

78 

77 

i, 

1901 

77 

78 

77 


1902 

80 

81 

81 


1903 

81 

83 

82 



86 

86 

86 


i ^/>5 

89 

90 

89 

)> 

1906 

91 

92 

91 


1907 

94 

96 

95 


1908 

98 

97 

96 

n 

1909 

95 ^2 

97 V-z 

96 i p 


1910 

96 % 

98 

97 ' 

i, 

1911 

97 

98 

97 ^'2 

,i 

1912 

97 Vi 

98 Vz 

98 u 


19^3 

98 

99 


\s regards the number of the members, it u as higlier m 1914 ttan 
had ever been before. We should notice that the report for 191.). shorr 
the same encouraging improvement as compared «ith the preccdmgrrt 
In fact the number of members which u as 749 ,635 , ^ 
in 1913 and 834,448 m 1914- The increase was 39,^6 mendrers rom .( 
to 1913 45,812 from 1913 to 1914 and 47,809 m the course ol the . 
IQI4 The rural districts of Jutland and of the islands showed rdatn 
an increase of 7 and 5 pm cent in comparison '«th *_he preceding year_ 

If thetotal number of members is compared with the total of the cl . 
of the Kingdom of above 13 years of age, it wiU be found t*>at IWc '' 
latter belong to recognised sickness insurance societies.^ In 190® ' 
persons were only about ^rd., in 1904 14th,, and in 1901 />th. 

The State grant to the recognised societies was increased in iQi- 
2,936,000 cr. or nearly 171,000 or. more than in the preceding year. 

(Summarised from the SUdisliskr Ei!arHm«g,-r, puWished by »<• 
Uepartmeut, Copeuhasen, March 31st,, I'dS, No, ? ami IK I 
the Iiis>pector (if Sickuc?? Insurance Societies for 191 , 1 - 
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•H. ‘' h : 

T. -- biCK>."ESS insukan'ck OF FOREIGN KURAi, WORKERS. -- Danish 
agriculttire employs a fairly large number of foreign labourers. In the 
sininerof 1914, there were in Denmark 72,452 foreign workers of whom 
were men, 10,224 women and 37 children of an age for work; 11,851, 
j,)j ^6 per cent of the total, were employed in agricultural work. These 
|,pf whom the number rose from 6,600 in 1907, to 12,700 in decreasing 
Islightly in 1914) are for the most part Poles. Tn 1914, 9,332 came froiu 
Austrian Poland (Galicia), 2,938 from Russian Poland and 44^froni German 
Poland. For the protection of these immigrants in a country of the 
language and customs of which the greater number were ignorant, a law, 
s'rtady mentioned by us, was passed in 1908 (amended in 1912), under the 

i i .nieof “ Polakloiien”. This law especially regulated the contracts and 
e conditions of the housing of the immigrants, but contained in addition 
iportant provisions of social thrift, such as those relating to sickness in- 
lance societies. According to art. 8 (law of April 17th., 1912), second and 
ilowing paragraphs, “ every contractor employing workers coming under 
ehead of tho.se mentioned in Art. i of the present law, is required to enter 
lese foreign workers on the books of the mutual aid society " Sygefor- 
kriug for udelandske I/andarbe]dere ” (Sickness Insurance Society for 
iieign Agricultural Labourers) recognised for the purpose by the Depart- 
fiu of the Interior as a sickness insurance society. The State allow s to this 
)dety, a grant of 50 ore per insured labourer and of the total of the 
dd up contributions, np to the amount of one crown per annum per 
(biHirer insured. 

■'In the contract mentioned, in art. 4, it shall be expressly specified 
hat foreign labourers shall be insured against the consequences of dis- 
jGes. This insurance includes such burial charges as may not be covered 
y the sums still due on wages, and the deposit for the return journey. The 
iisnraiict further covers the consequences of accidents in accordance with 

he laws relating to accidents in work 

During the year from ^larch ist., 1913 to February' 28tli., 1914, 2,044 
■nip!o\ers had insured 13,074 labourers. The society's receipts during the 
arae period rose to 74,811 cr., of w hich 31,688 cr. consisted of the balance 
loni the preceding year. Of the total expenses, 28,901 cr. represented 
loqutal expenses, 3,545 cr. the doctor’s fees, 335 ei. the cost of medicine and 
i,imcrs. daily compensation. During the above-mentioned year, 952 cases 
)t sickness were notified ; the days of sickuess were 15,099, or about t 6 
hys per labourer invalided and T.36 per labourer insured. 


^ H.\in ixsrR.ANCK. — There are in Denmark 15 mutual bail 
n^OTaiice societies. Of these 5 have their bead quarters in the islands and 
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10 in Jutland. The societies had a total of 81,000 members; 
these belonged to island societies which, on an average, are consider?!) 
i-jiore important than those of Jutland (8,600 as against 3,800 mejiibcTs i, 
society). 

The total amount insured in 1913 was 195,000,000 cr., 99.8 per cent 
this amount being insured in the insular societies and 93.2 % in tlu societi 
of Jutland. The compensation paid varied much from year to ye«r 
is shown by the following figures ; 

Totul 

of Premiiiuii! Cijiieii 



and Other 
Heceipts 

Compensation 

Paid 

Ilf tl;e 
Sofidii'i 

ic)o8 . . . 

. . . 406,000 

369,000 


1909 . . . 

. . . 260,000 

223,000 


1910 , . . 

. . . 120,000 

78,000 

3.Sr',i’(ir 

1911 . . . 

. , , 129,000 

78,o< 


T9T2 

. . . 289,000 

214,000 

3 f| 2 ,ci'{. 

1913 . . 

. . . 500,000 

291 ,000 

326,1 0 ■■ 


'Phere are no precise data as to the area insured against daniagti 
hail. It can be approximately estimated at about ^/ard. of the ciViiiit; 
and at one half of the land capable of cultivation. 

iviAiit c, Frhniarv I'tl!.. i [^. 


Suiniuari^ol iro 



Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 


IXTJ-kKST HEARIXO M()UT(.;AGHS JN ITALY 
AT THE EXI) Oi" igio 

(.■>> Ur fToMl'NieO rOLl/CK), 

Chief (it Sectirin al ihc Drtifirhiu.ut (>/ hniavii. 

IXTKOUULTION 

The utility of a re^xut uu the nioitgagi: inrkbtcriiicss a:f indicative of 
t amditions of landed property and the development of cTcdit in one of 
Tnrms’of widest and securest application cannot be overlooked. 

It we may admit that today the interest in knowing what part of the 
ortgagc indebtedness is borne by holdings not \et relie\ed of serv- 
iides oi ancient origin is becoming lesS; attention E on the other hand 
dig given more and more to that pi.)ition, which is now the most import- 
it i\nd is continually increasing, that is to debts on loans incurred for 
■6 benefit of agricultural or urban holdings, or in connection with the 
Kcliase of real estate b>' instalments, as tliis part is directly connected 
itluhe increase of production and prosperity. 

To examine from tins of view thcnia.ss of savings spontaneously 
Ected towards landed property as an investment presenting a certain 
Ability and the rate of interest on sueli investments, the term for which the 
te are incurred, the shau* the principal classes of lenders and borrow'ers 
ke in them, to investigate as far as may be the object of the invest- 
htthe nature of the 'reah estate Ixme&ting by the capital borroryed. 
^ ^dl as the distribution of the objects of Eiesc enquiries in the vaiious 
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parts of the national territory, without doubt is a task for economic staf 
istics to undertake of quite novel and increasing interest. 

' When further, thanks to these studies, it has become possible^to estali 
lish the sphere of action of the banking institutes authorised to coihIq^ 
land credit business, with special finaneial privileges and privileges i 
respect to procedure granted them by law, we should have the means (. 
practically testing the sufficiency of the eventual imjierfections of the mc' 
sures to prevent loans at exorbitant interest, and at the same time t 
facilitate the production of wealth. 

Statistical research in this direction is not ^-et sufficiently advance 
and has not been very often undertaken. 

France, where the methodical organization of this research was tar] 
studied (r), has not yet begun the research itself. 

In fact, the earliest very limited researches, carried out on the Inilij. 
ive of the International Institute of Statistics, were made several yta: 
ago (2) and have not bccii followed up. 

The Hungarian Oovernment has recently commenced tlie stuclv. Inv 
on a system that has been very much attacked (3). We know also llialtii 
Egyptian Government is, in its turn, beginning to occupy itself witluli 
matter. 

The most extensive and most reliable results have been obtained ij 
the Italian Department of lunance. Its first studies were riiatle at thctii 
of 1903 and extended over the thirty years’ period from 187.] to iQiq. a: 
in accordance with the Italian Civil Code, mortgages expire at the cn 
of thirty years ; tlic second studies which have just been puljlished cove 
the period 1S81-IQ10 (4), In both cases only the certain interest bcarii; 
mortgage indebtedness was considered and the eventual mortgages in 
paying interest were neglected, as they are generally subject to suspeiisd 
conditions or are means of precaution, but, in reality , do not affect the vain 
of the holding, and do not constitute an investment of capital. 

We shall briefly examine the recent statistical return for the pcrioi 
up to the end of roin, in its ])rincipal asj)ects and its signification.* 


l\[i<:rHon Axn rks.ults. 


In the first place the studies made in Italy have the merit of kin! 
reliable. If, in fact, in other countries it is easy to ascertain the amoua 
of mortgage indebtedness from the public registers of mortgages, and 


(i; Dulldin <iu Conscil Suf>cricur dc Stalistiijuc, No. 

(2) BuIIflin dc Vlnfilitiit [>\!rrnalinnal dc St(itis:tiquc, Vols. XI, XIII atui Xl\ 
fl) Fellxrr : !m defte hv}>otltd(iitr ef k's chan^fs puhliques de^ it»mcnhh'< o; 
Dn. Vol. XVI ri, 

(4) DqwtmeiU of Finance: Slutiatica del dthilti ipoitxnyin iruUiien' iudhvui 
zioni degli htiiuti di crcdiU* wndiarw at vi dicembn lyio. 
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I, tlieir principal details, as tbeir registration is compulsorv it i 
(.uvbeje as easy, as m Italy, to .separate the certain from t he » 
Jebtcdness, and , in regard to the Brst, to make careful additional 
„„i„ regard to partial or total repayments not enterid on the LmWe 
.feters. either out of carelessness or to save expense, or on other g omS 
,el as m the case of other changes not registered or duplicate ent ie ’ 
This examination, which is indispensable if reliable results 
.obtained, on tie other hand, is possible in Italy owing to the 
BOgements for^the income tax affecting the certain interest healing 


are to 
special 


edits individually, in respect to all modifications 


to the total repay- 


e„t, whether rnade m regard to the rate of interest, the term or the siib- 
ihtion ol the debtor or the creditor, .^s it is to the interest of the tax 
,,ff at once to report duplicate entries and variations (the term for 


escription being very short and the tax very heavv 


venue besides the additional centimes and the costs of collectLf we 
J, be certain that generally the alterations and duplicate entries are re 
,htd by the taxpayer to the taxing officer, even if not registered h, the 
[irtgage office. 

The system being such, it is sufficient, for the purposes of an accurate 
turn that each mortgage credit in the thirty years’ period to be studied 
(entered on a card afterwards forwarded to the taxing officer for identi- 
-atioTi and examination, so that he may make declaration whether at a 
ite established in advance, the credit is still entire or modified in anv 
(tail, whether there arc duplicate cards for the same credit, and, if that 
thucase, which of them must be destroyed. 

The examination is then so complete that if the mortgage were 
ludnlently registered as not bearing interest, or if by chance it were 
aitted by the registrar from his report, the taxing officer would be able 
show the credit that should appear in the return, unless the registrar, 
his turn, could prove that none had to be shown, for example if the mort- 
ice took,effect from a later date than that fixed for the return of mortgages, 
if there w'ere only a note of hand. 

It is only in the cases in which the Italian income tax regulations do 
)t oblige, for special reasons, certain institutions (the State, provinces, 
OTGiimes, the Public Worship Fund, institutions in the enjo>mient of 
vil personality, land credit establishments, banks and societies limited 
■ shares) to establish the amount and the conditions of each of the credits 
!3ring interest, that it is necessary to ask for the benevolent co-operation 
these institutions, as it is not possible to find the necessary information 
their statements of accounts. To say the truth, this special assistance 
generously given, especially by the land credit establishments which 
cnee interested themselves in the social object of this statistical return, 
'f'h.e same course was pursued in respect to the few cases of mutual 
« societies exempted from income tax. Finally, when there was exemp- 
cti for life- annuities on account of their insignificant amounts, or for 
■ndlords’ servitudes due to private individuals, as tte voluntary co-oper- 
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ation of those enjoying them was a priofi not to be expected, the intorm, 
ation in the mortgage registers had to suffice. ^ ^ ^ 

This method, elaborated by the Department for its first statistic^ 
en(iuiry for the period ending December ^9^3* having given goo^ 

results, was again applied in the second enquiry for the period endinj 
December 31st., 1910. 

The preface to this return furnishes information on this matter a 
well as in regard to the necessary unity of aim in the preparation and t?: 
amination of the information in its first form, and the examination c 
each card and the later grouping of the data in synthetical tables. 

The Italian Government proposed in the first place to examine ih 
effects of two new infiuences favouring public economy, between 1903 am 
1910, the reduction of the rate of interest and emigration, very justly ohserv 
ing that “ In view of the general reduction of the rate of interest on loan 
a new situation was formed so favourable to the debtors that it enablci 
the Stale to reduce the legal rate of interest by i % by the law oi jun 
22nd , 1903 . Further, other enquiries had revealed that the large amount 
of money constantly sent to Italy by emigrants who had gone abroad insearc; 
of labour were to a large extent utilised, especially in certain regions !<i 
the repayment of debts and the purchase of real estate and for clearing 
the burdens upon it. The new enquiry in regard to mortgage indeblet: 
ness was undertaken for the purpose of discovering whether the mortgage 
real estate had benefited by an improvement corresponding with the burdt 
of the conventional or judicial interest, as well as the importance o' -jc 
improvement, the amount of the new savings utilised on mortgage security 
for purposes of building or of agriculture and the amount of the biisine 
done by the land credit institutes. The new enquiry must finally funiis 
information that may be of use in case the studies for the convcrsioiu 
the mortgage debt into land debt are resumed. 

The investigations conducted on these lines have shown that the liuii 
her of the interest bearing credits entered on special cards was qibo.ibf 
from which number there must be deducted, as a result oi the exaiiDiiatio 
above mentioned: isL, 335732 fully paid_ off ; 2nd. 7.992 dupbeate e 
tries ; 3rd., 7,822 entries erroneously made either by the registrar ot im 
gages or the taxing officer. 

" There thus remained, altogether or in part, at the end of T91G 
first mortgages for a total amount of 4,253,904,130 frs. 

Our attention is immediately attracted by the very large 
credits fiillv repaid, tlie amount of wffiich we do not know, because prom 
no importance was given to what may be considered as Die withercu pw.ic 
of the vigorous olant, the green and living part clamimg every atte.iw: 
However, it is ascertained that in all the regions of Italy the iiiimiK'- 
mortgages very appreciably decreased between the end of 1903 
T9I0,' We seem, therefore, to be authorised in mffirrmg that, diirnv^^ 
period, there has been a general effort made to extinguish the 
dens on real estate and that this effort was intense at least m tacu.- 
from which there was the largest emigration overseas. 



The follosving table shows the distribution of the mortgage indebted- 
at the end of 1910, according to the regions as well as the percentages 
for tlie regions considered, ^ ‘ 
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Table I, — Terriioiml Disinbidion of the Italian 


Nntuber Percentage 



of 

Rnlnes ; 

Amount 

of 

Number 

of 

Amount 

Piedmont 

73,432 ' 

354,730,468 

9.09 

^•34 

Liguria 

26,886 

189,051,832 

3-33 ; 

4-45 

Lombardv 

67,830 

818,281,412 

8.38 

19.24 

Veneto 

^ 5 S 79 

366,092,001 

8.15 

8.60 

Nokth Italy . . 

234 , 1 ST 

1 , 728 , 135,713 

28,95 

41.63 

Emilia and Romagna .... 

.46,048 

358,822,926 

5-69 

8.44 

Tuscan 

90,335 

469,798.827 

11.18 

11.05 

Marche 

24.297 

109,288,187 

3.00 

25 / 

Umbria 

17,413 

92,385,639 

2.15 

2.17 

Latium 

3 L 599 ' 

344.363,444 

3-91 

S.O(j 

Central Italy . . 

!e»,€»S 

1 , 374 , 659,053 

25.93 

5 ! 3 ! 

Abbruzzi and Molise .... 

41,545 

80,747,883 : 

5 -I 3 

1.89 

Campania 

86,765 

355,342,546 

10.95 

♦ 8 . 3.5 

Apulia 

84,694 

215,973,606 

10.41 

5.08 

Basilicata 

23,721 

39,116,870 

2.84 

0.9: 

Calabria, . . 

23,026 

84.661,453 

2.80 

1 . 9 ') 

South Italy . , 

259,731 

775 , 842,358 

32.13 

18.33 

Sicily 

37,893 

343,967,917 ' 

10.89 

8.01) 

Sardinia 

17,207 

31,279,089 

2.10 

0.73 

Insular Italy . . 

105,100 

375 , 247,006 

12.99 

8.83 

ITALY . . 

80 a 670 

1253,904430 

100 

100 
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I'he rates ot interest per annum are divided into ftve classes : 

to 3 ^ % 

Between 3 % % aiu.l 5 'J,;, 

5 % S 

» " 10% 

Above 10 %. 

The lirst class probably includes the rates we ma> consider most in 
javotir up to the present on account of their being so moderate, the second 
class may be considered as including the ordinary rates of honourable trade ; 
■vje third may already be considered as including high rates ; the fourth 
and iifth include ruinous and usurious rates ot interest exceptionally asked 
jnthe case of life annuities and servitudes of ancient, origin in* regard 
to which a plausible reason may be established by contract or which 
may be justified on historical grounds as the burden is no longer btwne by 
the real possessor or purchaser of the laud. 

It would have been certainh advisable to establish a more minute 
distinction in the group of rates between 3 H and 5 %, as that paid on 
alxjiit three fourths of the mortgages, were it only to facilitate comparison, 
fill, in short periods of time, the variations in the rate of interest arc generally 
ili^ht and are lost slight of in a too heterogeneous mass, Wc think the De- 
luitiiicnt itself is now convinced of the advisabilit>' of taking this into 
consideration when a new return of mortgages is prepared. 

Under existing conditions, the moUgage credits and their amounts are 
ubssified as under, in respect to the annual rate of interest. 

T.ablk li, — Rdtc.'i ft/ Iiitcre.4 per Amium. 


IlltlTChl Ucarillt.' 


btto 31/2 % ■ 

Uctwttn 3 ^2 5 “0 

« S « 8 . 

S )t 10 » 

Active 10 % 


TOTAL . 


Nimibcv 

Ainonnt 

(if -Nuratjer 

fif 

33.774 

470,942,203 

4,18 

11.07 

.52 7 .. 5 <^i 

3,084,591,030 

65.24 

72.52 

211,584 

621,537,238 

26.15 

14.61 

3^.663 

65,063,625 

3-79 

io 3 

5 iMB 

11770,014 

0.64 

0.27 

808.1170 

4 , 25 a 904,130 

100 — 

KX) — 


The great mass of these mortgages originate, as we have aUeady said, 
in loans which may be distributed as follows, according to the rate of 
interest : 
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Tabik III. -*■ Rak ol Annnul hikre&t on Loam. 




\mount 

Periejilage 

toanis 

Number 

; m Frs, i 

Number . of .\mnur,t 

Up to 3 % 

■ ■ 17.787 

417.921,635 

4.60 : 

i2.yi 

Between 3 I4 % 5 • • • • 

. . 216,506 

2,382,016,140 

55-95 : 

71.62 

)> 5 ' 1) 8 « ■ , . , . 

■ 131.872 

492,289,931 

34-07 ' 

14.80 

11 8 » ro » . . . . 

. . 18,522 

30,346,907 

1-79 

0,91 

Above 10% 

• • 2,295 

3,712,370 

0.59 

Q.U 

TOTAL . 

. . 386,982 

3 . 326 . 286,983 

100 — 

10(1- 


This comparison shows that the greater part of the money lent brmtr: 
in only a low or the usual rate of interest (a consequence, as we shall sooi 
see, of the action of the land credit institute), but it also shows that a con 
siderable portion is lent at rates abo\T live per cent and even at usnrirm- 
rates. 

The information in fact obtained from the 808,670 cards relatinsj; ti 
credits in course is shou n in seven detailed tables, the selection and arrange 
meat of which bring into relief the essential elements of the mortgagee 
according to the civil larv of Italy as well as some other economic and demo 
graphic statistics it was considered desirable to ascertain. iMore prcciseh 

The first table shows the mortgage credits according to their amouiii 
distinguishing those not exceeding 1,000 francs (very small credits), tlio^ 
between 1,000 frs. and ro,ooo frs. (small credits), those between lo.ooi 
and 50,000 frs. {average credits ) and, iinally, those for more than 50, v." 
francs Since generally and above all in the case of loans, the amdunt <> 
credit is in direct relation to the value of the holdings, it may be adinitte( 
within reasonable limits, that the distinction constitutes a rcliablf 
indication of the economic importance of the encumbered boklings. tha 
is, respectively of the very small, the small, the average sized and tin 
large landed property encumlxued, 

The second table is concerned with the creditors and distinguishes^ 
1st., the State, which is a large creditor in regard to annual dues devolvin; 
on it as possessor of the ancient domains of the former States of Italy 
2nd., the provinces and communes : the latter are for the most part creditor 
in respect to annual dues devcjlving on them through their shares of thi 
communal domains; 3rd., the Public Worship Fund, a State Department 
a large creditor in respect to annual dues devolving on it through the snp 
pression of ecclesiastical property; 4th.. the land credit institutes, whici 
make the largest loans; other organizations and societies iiicluclni! 
savings banks and other banks ; 6th., private individuals. 
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Tte tbird^ table is conceded with the debtors, and distinguishes; 
ijt., the State, 2ud., the pro\rinces and communes; ^rcl, the Public Worship 
fund; |tb., Institutes of every kind, including those of co-operative charac 
,er, for house building purposes, as a special return of these institutes 
•jcently tormed and developing with the help ol credit seemed desir-ible' 
5(b., the other incorporated bodies and societies ; 6th., private individuals' 
The fourth table is concerned with the causes of the debt which are 
Jiouptd as foUows : purchase price of land still unpaid ; annual dues of every 
iiiKl and life armuitk-s ; loans ; other causes. The latter include mort- 
gages in connection with any other obligation not specified in the otliet 
groups, and most of the judicial mortgages. 


The fifth table is concerned with the term of the mortgage loans, in 
relation to the rate of interest. The terms were classified as five years^ten 
years, twenty years, more than t.wenty years, or periods undefined. If the 
’pfriod registered were exceeded, the fact was reported, as it is reasonable 
to be presumed that it was by agreement. 

The sixth tab'e is specially concerned with the nperations of lire land 
jcdit institutes, showing the amount, and the nature of the holdings 
.-.flcred in security of the loan. 

The seventh table shows the distrilnition of the mortgage debt in the 
i'ommunes of the Kingdom, according to the population as ascertained at 
tjie last census. Account is taken of the nature of the mortgage, that is 
whether legal, conventional or judicial, and of the class of property engaged, 
‘bat is whether land, buildings or both, 'riie communes Were divided into 
ioiir groups, with population of not more than 5,000 inhabitants (very small 
rural communes), between 5,000 and 2< 1,01 10 inhabitants (small communes), 
between 20,000 and too, 000 inliabitant- (communes of average size) Ol- 
iver 100,000 inhabitants (large urban centres) and these classes are prcced- 
■id by another including mortgage.^ for indefinite amounts on land situated 
in more than one cotnmuiie irrcsjiective of tlie population. The amounts 
iibtuined by capitalisation of the aniund income and !ife annuities have 
been l^ejit separate. 

In every table and in each class the number and amount of mortgages 
were shown, and, where j)Ossible\ have alsti been gntuped according to the 
rate of interest per annum. 

The reports were made first, for the mortgage registry offices, of 
which there are 120 in Italy; then, for lire provinces, the regions and the 
entire Kingdom. 

hor the easier understanding of the tables and their veiifieal.ioii, there 


IS prefixed a table in which the results arc Mimmarised for each of the 
regions of Itahy. for each of the large divisions, North, Central, 
and Insidar Italy, and tor the whole Kingdom. 

We reproduce the summary here : 
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Tabi.E IV. — Statistics oj Interest Bearing 


Not Exceeding 3 % i DehA;en ji.' 

Mortgages ; * ■ ■ ■ — " 

Number Number 

of Amount i of > 

i Mortgages ! Mortgages 


l6,o8g 6,266,397 292,255 10 


Amount of the Mortages. 

Up to 1,000 frs 

Between 1,001 frs. and 10,000 frs. .... 

» 10,00: 0 » 50,000 » .... 

50,001 frs. and more 

Total . , , 

Creditors. 

The State. 

Provinces and Communes. 

Public Worship Fund 

Uand Credit Institutes. ..... 
Other Credit Institutes, Societies anti In- 
corporated Bodies , 

Private Individuals 

Total . . . 

Debtors 

The State 

Provinces and Communes. . - — 

Public Worship Fund 

Building lastitutes and Co-operative Societies 
Other Societies and Incorporated Bodies . 

Private Individuals 

Total . . , 

Origin of the Mortgage. 

Purchase Price Still Unpaid 

Annual Income and I,ife Annuities .... 

Uoans . 

Other Causes 

Total . . . 

Term of Loans on Mortgage. 

I,ess than 5 5'ears 

" « 10 K 

a » 20 » 

More than 20 j^ears or for Unspecified Time, 
Total . . . 


11,355 

44,278,387 

784,224 

67 

4,059 

97,433,950 

42,175 

93 


322,963,469 

8,847 

7,37 

33,774 

470,343,303 

537,501 


1,159 

5,302,285- 

11,243 

t 

4-027 

3,636,010 

23,322 

2 

563 

696.876 

28,056 

I 

8,364 

331,566,714 

20,323 

65 

8,547 

25,460,791 

750,970 

70 

11,114 

104,279,527 

293,587 

1,66 

33,774 ~ 

470,043,303 

531,501 

5.06 

4 

15,181 

43 


127 

3,073,036 

7,258 

4 

I 

294 

1 


III 

46,522,736 

268 

3 

348 

15,062,297 

2,498 

2C 

33,183 

406,218,659 

523,433 

2,r3 

33,774 

470,943,303 

537.501 

S.Uil 

1,694 

73,775.577 

23.926 


12,225 

16, 167,628 

226,324 

37 

77,787 

417,921,635 

216,506 

2,3i 

2,068 

20,077,369 

6o,it5 

ly 

33,774 

470,943,303 

537,501 


2,545 

27,196,283 

46,794 

40 

2,149 

25,554.562 

46,723 

56 

3,435 

77,579,798 

52,779 

44 

9,658 

287,652,092 

70,810 

46 

i 7,787 

417,931,635 

314.506 

tM 


Operations of Lund Credit Instilttfes. 


Ivoaiis up to 1,000 frs 

11 between 1,001 » and 10,000 frs, 

» » to.oor » » 50,000 

for 50,001 and more 

Tot; 



INTEREST BEARING MORTGAGES 



■ 


r-— . : 


j 3<>; 3B^ 8 % 

; BctTveeu 8% 

and 10% 

Above 

10 % 

Amount 

e> 

Number 

of 

Mortgages 

Amount 

Number 

of 

Mortgages 

Amount 


Numlier 

of 

Mort^iigci 


i^4 52.417.2981 
288,825,690; 
i} 186,560,543 
93.733,718 

M 5?I,53T,S58 

17,970 

11,851 

780 

62 

30,663 

9,099,985 

34,354,147 

15,012,893 

6,596,600 

65,063,633 

3,173 

1,803 

154 

18 

5,148 

1,502,237 

5,299,012 

3,091,171 

^877, 394 

•1,410,014 

442,331 

298,302 

56,451 

11,586 

80ti,610 

172,628,974 

1,944,630,477 

1,239,012527 

1,797,632,152 

4 , 353,004, ISO 

■«2 8,872,399; 

1^5 T, 627,086! 

:25 2,865,492' 

II 113,697 

12 

193 

141 

8,262 

42,568 

57.578 

M 

131 

29 

2.424 

70,467 

37,253 

18,210 

29 oi 8 

35,014 

28,698 

28,609,339 

30,032,617 

22,199,788 

987,860,774 

'W 128,515.074: 

W 479.543.510; 

1,657 

28,660 

1,691,646 

63,263,571 

717 

4.257 

1,017,860 

10,642.010 

207,673 

489,557 

860,087,706 

2,325,113,906 

it4 S31,53T,%S8 

30,663 

63,063,625 

5,148 

11,1}0,014 

80»,€70 

4,253.004,130 

3 2,159' 

152 2.133,034, 

11 

4 

37,590 

I 

2,342 

50 

1,542 

1.170.393 

46415.838 

i 420,658 

463 4,210,019 

614,771,388; 

44 

30.615 

168,145 

64,857,890 

TO 

5,137 

87,131 

11,680,541 

2 2,784 

387 81,675,281 

3,363 288,126,138 

803,326 3,836,513,696 

lit 

30,663 

65,063,6^5 

5,]4>i 

11,110,014 

80li,6T0 

4,^53,904,130 

309 25,811,261 

248 

335,537 

29 

42,259 

38,806 

218,782,614 

29,730,524 

9,965 

30,561,592 

2,517 

7,464,916 

286,579 

415.262,104. 

5:2 492,289,931 

18,522 

30,346,907 

2,295 

3,712,370 

386,982 3,326,286,985 

!55 73,695.542 

1,928 

3,819,589 

307 

550,469 

96,303 

293.572,429 

iS4 ni,53I,258 

30,663 

65,063,625 

5,i4!i 

11,110,014 

HOS.GIO 

4, $53,904,130 

4t 96,354,203 

2.535 

-1.09 |, 861 

214 

427,709 

77.030 

533.245.517 

37 98.136,497 

2,428 

4,392,005 

224 

297,717 

77,281 

695,561,179 

■” 117,933,097 

5,355 

8,347,343 

590 

736,717 

98,270 

649,118,723 

179,866,134 

S,2o6 

13,512,698 

1,267 

2,250,227 

134,401 

1,448,361,504 

*1? 4»S,S8M3J 

1H,S2: 

30.346,001 

3,295 

3,718,310 

386,98^ 

3,33«.$80,983 



scoured 

on 




Ldtid 

Buildings Both I^and 

and Buildings 

Total 

184,043 

4,019 

1,643,485 

513 

285,130 

4,858 

2,112,678 

49,540.383 

13.414,768 

3,663 

16.485,77(1 

3,630 

19,639,839 

9,955 

y 50.777,697 

3,092 

77,274.048 

4,012 

98,617,993 

9,361 

226,669,738 

7^7 118,077,031 

1,698 267,002,003 

2.039 324,458,941 _ 

_ 4,524 

709.537,975 

^ 182.4fK%639 

12,472 862, 40.1,312 

10, IW 44a.001.923 

28.698 

987,860,771 
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Tabi,e IV. (Continued). — Statistics of Inhest 

Kbi 


Properly Mortgaged and Nature of Mortgages 


Mortgages 
Registered 
in more than 


nore man > 

Commune i ojj Security of A.uuuaJ 
f Income and I,ife Aunuitie 


1 .Security of Capital 


I Security of Capital 


j Security of Annual 


; „ , , . . l^gal . . 

o ; Populalioii l i 

I of Between) .Security of Capital Xonveutioual 


Ef 20,000 and 
^ I 100,000 
5 I Inhabit 


1 Security of Capital 


100,000 j 

Inhabit- f Security of Annual i Convcntic 
ants I Income and Life Annuities / , 


Baud • 
Amount of 




— 



of 

Annual 



Mortgages ' 

Income 

invited 

Mortgages 

Begal 

445 


3 , 356 , 82 fj 

Conventional , . 

6,oiz- 

M 

98,966 6;6 

Judicial 

1,835 

» 

7,9.54,857 

t Conventional . 

2,329 

627.306 

12,112.176 

' Judicial .... 

143 

41,904 

804,391 

Total . . . 


«6d,%IO 

1 S 3 , 194 , 9?9 

ybegal 

1 1,612 


21,080,63; 

Conventional . . 

59,297 

» 

201. -823 , .300 

Judicial .... 

14,364; 

» 

rS, 804 ^t 

Conventional. , 

76,524^ 

3,318,858 

62,317,005 

JudicLil .... 

9,971 ’ 

297,055 

5,848,943 

Total . . . 

iri,T«s 

3 , 615,913 

309 , 8 ^J, 3 Jf 

.Legal 

6,626 


19,851,339 

Conventional . . 

37,493 


187,456,060 

Judicial .... 

8,451 

» 

16,609,554 

Conventional 

68,477 

3,390,853 

66,427, ;-h; 

Judicial .... 

2,285 

121,697 

2,366,564 

Total . . . 

1 % 3,333 

3 , 512, 536 

‘ 195 , 111,313 

Ugnl 

3,164 

■„ 

9,870,600 

^ Conveutional , . 

16,760 

„ 

9.5,5.66,503 

Judicial .... 

3,074 

>' 

7,372,210 

1 Conventional . . 

23,609 

2,859,302 

3^072.06: 

' Judicial .... 

4.30 

61,217 

1.051,46,3 

Total . . . 

41 , «J 

1 , 930,519 

148 , 931 , Sill 

. r,cgal 

931 


16,609,480 

'conventional. . 

2,878 


60,878,735 

Judiciil . . , , 

496 

» 

2,905.54" 

i Conventional . . 

2,897 

714,9.57 

11 . 944 , 6/3 

' Judicial .... 

59 

11,126 

IyO,( 3 l 4 

Total , , . 

7.:61 

726,063 


^ begin 

22,778 

„ 

70,786,885 

^Conventional . , 

122,440 


64.4.681,382 

Judicial .... 

28,220 

'• 

5.3.640,330 

t Conventional , . 

173,836 

9,911,276 

187.873,;*^ 

' Judicial .... 

12,888 

532,999 

10.261,975 ^ 

Total . . . 

360,162 

10 , 444,276 967 . 2 o 0 . 5 (W ! 

_ _ - 

. __ 

— — - 




INTEREST bearing mortgages 


jjj' ^ Dccemher i^jo {Kingdom of Iialy), 
■aed 

]jBjs * I I<and and Buildings Together 

.Wipmit of I Amount of 



Capital 

Annual 

tiapitai 

of 


Invested 

Mortgages . Income 

Invested 

Mortgages 


448,989: 

532: » 

10,446,003 

1,029 


28,751.441 

16,506 » 

463,373,744: 

23,509 


957,734^ 

8,437 » 

44,442,450 

10,563 

115 

1,029,391 

2,117 1,178,284 

21,269,496 

4.684 

ijS 

167,975; 

161 91,424 

1,686,100 

316 

Ml 


21,153 1 , 169,108 

541 , 117,193 

40,101 


4,633,742 

3,585 

26 189,793 

17.431 


69,612,353 

72,474 

469,507,616 

158,789 


4. '30,504' 

22,854 '• 

34,093,752 

43,197 

^52 

8.993,-1^3 

14.324 1,954.117! 

33,470,398 

108,471; 

"5 

535.155 

556 91,069' 

2,634,91 1 

10,925 

iVf 

88 ,T« 5 ,? 4 T 

1 13.793 1 945,186 

564 , 896 , 4 €r. 

338,8131 


8,162,163 

2,036 >, 

18,849,895 

11,384 


104,673,144 

41,869 ■ 

408,991,230 

109,062. 


7.752,331, 

12,568 ;•) 

30,834,267 

27,077' 

!3Q 

17,679.277 

12,697 1.815,854' 

33 . 367.350 

104,721' 

2«6 

370,906' 

317 73 , 857 ; 

1,429,119 

■2,942 

i4i 

138 , € 31 , 81 ! 

69,481 1 . 889,1 11 

493 , 411 , 89 € 

155 , 186 ; 


9.566.130 

1,025 " : 

8,982,381 

6,323; 


162,271,763 

18,919 

212,149,928 

60,721^ 


6,921,461 

5.249 ; 

l7,t)o6, ]no 

11,8841 

006 

21,494,478 

7,251 i.37G533i 

26,126,093 

44 A'S 5 ' 


475,919 

138 62,20.8 

1,168,311 

697! 

j’j 

!€ 0 ,M 9 151 

31,581 1 433 , 14 ! 

166 . 053,115 

115 , 110 ' 


40,312,843' 

420 

t 4. 00 3, 21)0 

2 7 ->| 


651,499,9 6; 

6,603 ’> 

188,792,163 

34.3^6; 


13.908.S20. 

1,122 

6,S(>o,.,i33 

3.964; 

570 

36.306,882 

1,216 493,898; 

8,1 t>.),o68 

9,447; 

‘; 4 ‘ 

1,291,412 

67 32,146. 

46o,0()I 

291 

JU 

^ 43 , 319, 893 

9.418 356, «44 

118 , 186,1 11 

. 50,86 0 


Amount of 
Aimmtl i 


^863>70.5 

145476 


14 , 251,823 

59 1 , og 1, 86 1 
53455,041 
34,411,063 
2,658,466 

«S3,J68,?i4 

51 , 913,172 

740 , 943,368 

57,828,609 
ro4 ,^80,891 
8,019,009 

96 . 1 , 483, «49 

46,863,397 

701,120,469 

55,196,152 


28,428,111 
469,978,194 
31,900,080 
82,692,660 
2,695,693 
6 JJ, 694,138 

70 , 925,613 

901,170,834 

23 , 675,302 


63 ,^ 23 , 867 ; 
1,016,808,637: 
34,470,S50: 
^ 5 , 503,521; 
2 , 841 , 367 ! 
1.202.748,2421 


7.598 11 78,471,364 38,939' V 212,382,116 

I 5 G 37 I » 1,742, <814,707 386,167' 3,404,304,726 

50,230 » 133,837,504 96,685 « 221,955,184 

37,6056,813,6861 122,402,411 271,408 21,591,093 395,779,660 

1.239 350,7,04; 6,379,102 15,171 1,059,602 19,482,444 

253,043 7, lfi4.3D0 2,083.005.388 808.670 22,650.605 4,253,004,130 
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§ r. The amount oe the mortgages. 


Therefore, in Italy there is a prevalence of small and very small credits 
constituting about 92 % ol the number, while their amount is almost 30 »' 
of the total amount. 

Both absolutely and relatively most of the interest at high rate? jc 
paid on them. 

This suffices, wc think to show how little small holdings benetit bv 
credit and the dilfcultics they generally encounter in obtaining it, even \Yh('i; 
giving real securityA The interest on a fair proportion of these credit 
is indeed, low, and does not exceed 3 ^2 % and on a larger proporuoi! 
interest is paid at the usual rate, from 3 ^ % to 5 % ; but, still, tbert 
icmains a large proportion on which the interest is high, that is about ?. 
third part of the amount of these small credits, met with most fretjutntlv 
in South Italy and the islands. 

The credits cf average amount constitute 7 % of the total niimbet 
and their amount is about 30 % of the total amount. Even in the cost 
of these it is no rare thing to find that the interest is high, in excess oi 
5 %, although the proportion paying these high rates is not so large as 
in the case of small credits, being 17 % of tb^ total. In this case abo 
we find the situatiem is worst in Southern and Insular Ital} . 

The large mortgages represent, resy)e' lively about t% of the mimbr 
and a little more than of the total value of the mortgages of the coi-nitrv 
The interest on these is for the most part very low or of average aTnoiint. 
In fact, out of 1,797,000,000 frs,, quite 1,61)4,000,000 frs., or more lliai. 
*7ioo P^y fiiterest not exceeding 5 and represetit the greaUu pat I td ik 
capital invested at low interest. From these t>oints of view, the situation 
in North and Central Italy is best. 

In the interval Ix-tw'een ic)03 and icjto we may note a general tendency 
towards a reduction of the number of mortgages, that is from diO.bfg 
to 808,670 with an increase in their value from 3,666,230,620 franco to 
4,253,904,130 francs, or a decrease of 108,024 in the number and an in- 
crease of 587,673,510 frs, in thicr amount. The average amount of the in- 
terest bearing mortgage has, therefore, risen, in this period, from 3,998 hs 
to 5,260 frs. 

To the decrease in number all the regions of Italy contribute, but only 
North aiid Central Italy contribute to the increase in value, and, in thefir?t 
place, Bombardy, wdiilc South Italy and the islands show a tendency 
partially to extinguish their mortgage debt, except that in Abruzyd tlit 
number of the mortgages has indeed been considerably reduced, but the 
amount has increased. 

Here we see. generally, evident indications of economic ymrgress, how- 
ever the results are regarded. In fact, it is undeniable that there hasbewi 
the greatest economic juogress in ecent times precisely in North and 
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ecBtral Waly and especially m laanibardy : it must, tlierefore, be ailraitted 
,tot most of the mortgages, favoured by the reduced rate of interest 1^^ 
,, these districte, s^enerally served the purposes of production, The.dc- 
^jtase in the debt, on the othci hand, m the Snnth and in the ishnd^^ can 
,nh be ascribed to a special cause. Another extensive enquirv 
^ays (i) had already shown il : it is the remittance of large ainoiiiils of 
^oney to those countries, by the emigrants, for the purpose of the extinction 
mortgages on tlieir own holdings, or on holdings purchased by Ibeni oi- 
:ncre'asing the available local savings, ^vhich facilitate the substitution 
,i loans on notes of hand for the ol der and more expensive mortgages 
The exception noted in the case of the Abruzm is more apparent than 
:eah since there, where indeed the number of the mortgages has decreased 
by one fifth, the debt has increased principally in places (especially in the 
, Province of Aquila) where, in recent years, a slow but industrious eamomic 
j:iansforniation lias been in course, that must have rendered necessarA- 
j.iipo a larger amount of real security. ' ' 


§ 2 , IMortgagees. 

The majority of the mortgagees, that is sixty per cent of them, 
le private individuals. The greater part, 55 %, of the capital lent on 
iioitgagc is theirs. T'hey receive the highest interest. It ma\ be alliTnied 
hat in Italy they are tlie only usurers. 

Incorporated bodies, banks and societies possess about one fourth oi 
he credits, representing one fifth oj tlie ItUal amount. This is an inpjortant 
:roup, which it would be certainly very advisable to divide into two por- 
ions. respectiveh for tlic banking iri.stitutes and tlie other iiuoijxnated 
lodies. sitice the work of the former is most important and is quite 
liferent, their in\estments being loans of considerable amount at low 
r.terest* while the other organizations are creditors to a smaller extent, 
itten receiving high interest, becan.'^e they are essentially creditors for 
■.mmal dues, thus capitalized. The Dcpaitmciit of Finant.e affirms that it 
'■a.' its intention to distinguish the credit institutes from the other in- 
:'irporuted bodies, but it had unfortunately to abandon the idea in \dcw 
f the dilliculties in the way of an accurate identification. 

It may be that it is not easy to say if a clmritablc institution or a cimi- 
■lercial society, which is a mortgage creditor even for loans on mortgage, 
^ayor not be considered as a credit institute, but the distinction would 
^ftnito be clear at least in the case ot some special organizations, like the 
swings Banks, the Monti and those other institut cs indicated as commercial 
lanks in their title. It is, tlierofnrc, to be desired that, when another 

n Inchicstfx parUiraciUare vuUe.cotuiizioni dd oont:ulUii nolle province incridiotiali e 
“tlo, sirilLi, Rome, 
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statistical return is prepared, at least these latter orgauizatious maybe kept 
distinct, as they are among the largest creditors and are numerous it 
many regions. , 

The most important amounts belonging to this class oi creditors ate 
invested in Central Italy and then in North Italy. The Department 
observes that the largCvSt groups consist of the credits of the savings banks 
people’s banks and co-operative societies, even those denominational 
character, most largely to be found in Tuscany, Emilia, Venetia and botii' 
hardy, \\hile in Eatium we find mortgage credits principally in favoiu of 
the religious organisations. 

The land credit institutes possess more than three per cent of the mort- 
gage credits, for an amount of about 23% of the total registered in tht 
Kingdom. These de.scrving institutions are : the Bank of Italy, the Bank 
of Naples, the Bank of Sicily (for the special business of land credit in 
case of liquidation), the Italian Land Credit Institute, The Opera Pia ni 
San Paolo of Turin, the Savings Basrk for the I/unbard Provinces in 
Milan, the Savings Bank of Verona, the Monte del Pa.schi of Siena, tL 
Savings Bank of Bologna and the Sardinian Land Credit Institute. Besidt? 
these, there were classed among the land credit institutes, as having tk- 
.special characteristic of such institutes, the independent Consortinm Li 
subventions on mortgage lo the persons damaged by the eruptions or 
Vesuvius and the Vittorio Emanuele III Institute (provisional section, 
for rebuilding in communes damaged by the earthquake in the provinces 
of Calabria. Altogether, the loans amounted to 28,698 for 987,6(50,774 fis. 
These loans have been granted for more than a third part of their toiali 
value at rates not exceeding 3 ^2 %> l^he rest at rates a little higher, 

the proportion of which has been reduced since the legislative provisioBt 
for the reduction of the legal rate of interest came into force. vScldoiii do 
we find a rate above 4 14 % and only in the case of a very few Saidiiiiati 
land credit operations, of ancient origin, was the rate slightly over 5®;,. 
Sometimes there w'ere even low rates of 2 % on loans for special purpo.« 
of public utility, as, for example, for the repair of damages [woducedi 
by earthquakes, floods, landslips, volcanic eruptions, etc. I 

The group of provinces that have benefited least b}^ the land credit 
ii]stitute.s is that of the islands. 

The State and the Public Worship Fund have still many mortgage 
credits for an aiuouiit of a little more than i % of the total registered ii: 
the Kingdom. For the most part, these are dues devolving to tlitra s? 
inheritors of the ancient domains and of ecclesiatical property ; there art 
also others securing the balance of purchase prices still due and others that 
are judicial mortgages. On some for dues of ancient origin the intered 
is high : but, since the laws in favour of dismortgaging and the tfosj- 
ibility of postponement or compromise greatly assist the debtors, it may be 
considered that this portion of tlie mortgage indebtedness is not bnrdeK 
some and will be more and more reduced, 

The greater part of the mortgage credits of the kind aflect proiicdJ 
in Southern and Insular Italy, more particularly in Basilicata, Calahns 
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cjt'ily and Sardinia. In some districts of Sardinia, a singular state of 
thing!’ is to be observed. In that of Oristario, for example, one third of 
the rnm'tgage credits for an amount of more than one fifth of the tptal, 
belongs to the State and the Public Worship riind ; in that of Temino 
pausania, about half belongs to the State, the Public Worship Fund and the 
^oj^uiunes and other incorporated bodies ; in that of Xuoro, about one third 
of the credits on mortgage, both as regards number and value, belongs to the 
mate the Public Worship I'und and the coniiruines, while a large projwr- 
tiaiiof the rest belongs to incorporated bodies, so that, the smallest port ion 
o^the credits representing about one fourth of their valnts belongs to 
”rivAte individuals. These circumstances contribute to show the slow 
Lnsformation of these districts from an economic point of vierv.^ 
Very small, that is less than one hundredth part of the whole, is the 
‘Otal amount of mortgage credits belonging to the conimnnes and the pro- 
(Tjces. These also for the most part secure the annual dues from the 
aofflains oi the balance of purchase prices. 


§ J. '['mi MOKTGAGHRS. 


The mortgage debt weighs especially heavily on private persons, who 
r-r about nine tenths of the whole burden and, in most cases, pay the 
iii^Wst interest. Only in the districts of Bobbin and l^eltre do they bear 

'^The larger portion of the other tenth, on which generally low interest 
^nrd 1“^ borne b v incorporated bodies and commercial societies. 1 hegrcalcr 
mber and the' largest amount of th(-se debts are supported oy ^orth 
Central Italy, where often societies guarantee their bonds on 
Kate and workshops. This is most frequent in certain oislnets oi Ibeo- 
mont (Xovi figure, Saiuzzo. ^■ovara, Pallanza, Varallo, Ivrea and busa), 
nf Lb^uria (Chmvari and Savona), of Lombardy (Bergamo, Breiio anu Bre- 
Aial'of V( nctia (Belhino and Venice), of Tuscany (Portoferraio;, of L ndrna 
-Spletol and is also to be noted in certain district ^ c^t the Soulh as in Abiuzzi 

iir.,cs .eparat.lv reported, pa.red by l.rukl.ng ’L’ )'■ nlh- 

ivtrvkii*d Tlicseare institutes ot recent Sonuation tliai are p . . 

..tending them^dves ,n the 

nore serious, such institutes having need ot 

;.mtv well to consider the [urtliei devea’iimen <’ ■ u' u j] 

nets’ of these bodies, distinguishing them u Itioil o S hfe. 

iieiufit by low interest, that being ai. essenlial y l,„ge 

Thelargest number ate to bc-fotind ‘'iy‘’!“'’‘'‘'..“’’nameiito Societv. Thev 
credits grantetl at one time to the >aples Kisanamento hocie . 
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are also found in large numbers in North and Central Italy, espedally j., 
Turin., Alessandria, Genoa, Bergamo, Milan. Bologna, ’\Iodena, Vlorccct 
and. Rome ; but in most of the districts, and principally in the 
this special application of mortgage credit is little if at all known. 

A hundredth part of the total debt is borne by the communes and 
provinces owing to the important fact that some communes, especially b 
North and Central Italy have succeeded in obtaining loans from the loc: i 
banks. 

Tlie State owes about r, 000, 000 frs. on mortgage, chiefly in Centrsi 
Italy, partly for purchase of real estate paid for in instalments, partly 
for expropriations for purposes of public utility. 

The Public Worship Fund owes the somewhat insignificant balatict, 

The burden of the debt must not, however, be considered only j-, 
regard to the amount, but above all in regard to the interest, 

The development of credit is an indication of economic progress, ii 
the rate of interest remains low, if the credit is utilised for purposes of prr,- 
ductiou, if easily granted on the various kinds of property and biisiiic-^> 
activity, on favourable conditions for repayment. The relations bet'A-ee-; 
the mortgage debt and the conditions of landed property must, thcrefon. 
be studied in respect to their quality and principally in respect to tlie ir 
terest on the diilerent investments, which may constitute the most evid- 
ent indication of the conditions of the debtors. Such a study must hf?,- 
detailed as possible, for even in regions that show many .signs ol prosptritv 
there may be districts of comparative poverty, and, sometimes, in oth-' 
districts, vAhere the savings and the business activity are oi small iiii]Kiit- 
ance and usury is rife, there arc cases in whicli the conditions of the deblor’- 
are by comparison better. 

Now it may be said that, while between 1903 and 1910 the arnoniut'; 
mortgage indebtedness in Italy has increased by 587.000,000 frs., givii's 
an average of 84,000,000 frs. the year, tlie rate of interest has, on the otlir 
hand, been considerably reduced ; so that the debtors have siicceeded. 
generally, in obtaining better conditions on the market, the reduction d 
the legal interest by 1 % per annum, in accordance with the law id Jiint 
22ad., 1905, representing only a detail in the general improvement. 

Indeed, the various classe.s of mortgage, divided in accordance wit'.: 
thv rate of interest, corresponded with the following percentage of tin- 
indebtedness at the end of 1903 and 19 to, respectively; 
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The improvement is evident, indeed remarkable for so short a period, ' 
and general. The exception in the small group of investments at more than 
jQ oyjj^Vhich shows a slight increase, is due to the influence of the lif6 an- 
nuities and annual dues capitalised at high rates of interest, more severely 
estimated on December 31st., 1910. 

\Vliile in North Italy alone the indebtedness increased by 474,(;oa,ooo frs. 
and inCeiitral Italy, by 169,000,000 frs,,lhe reduction cf the rate of interest 
was ’general in the whole Kingdom, although chiefly in all the regions of 
yorth Italy, especially in Lombardy and Piedmont, and in Central Italy, 
j,nncipally in Tuscany, Emilia and Latiuin, owing to the capital contribnt- 
by the latter. Since it is a question of the regions most advam'ed from 
the point of view of agriculture, industry, commerce and building, it may be 
concluded that, in general, the improvement of the situation of the debtors 
lias benefited economic enterprise. 

liven in South and Insular Italy the reduction of the burden of tlie 
interest is evident, although in less degree and less unlirainly iii the various 
rehons. Here more than elsewhere we frequently iiiirl disrricts in ■,■. hich the 
b2:den is heavy, as appears from an exmnim/hon of the various districts 
of registry offices. 


§ 4 . Cvr-SES 0]' THE I.XDEnTKDNE.SS. 


The mortgage indebtedness is pTincii)ally due tf- loans., corresponding 
vith about half the mnng;igcs and four fifths of the amount. 

The loans increased consideiablv from 1(103 to tqto, that is by about 
70(i 000,000 frs., principally in North Italy, by 4S7/'<'O,(w:.0 francs, then in 
Central Italy by 203,000,000 frs.. and in the islands by 25, 000, (.00 frs. 
On the Southern mainland there has been a slight decrease, except in Abruzzi 

and Apulia. . ^ 

It* will be well to give the follow ing percentages or the total mortgage 
indebtedness as established for loans in the different divisions m the 
Kingdom. 
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Another impoitant chrss of mortgages secure 
annuities. This class iiicludes about a third of the 
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whole number of mort- 
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gages, corresponding with a little less than one tenth of the amount, Tli{ 
total amount of annuities secured is about 22,000,000 frs., correspoiMlin^ 
with a capital of 415,000,000 frs. ; but this source of debt is decreasing 

The smallest group of mortgages secures the balance of the purchase 
price of land and corresponds with about one twentieth equally of the 
number and amount of the mortgages, There is, however, a slight increase 
in this class, especially in Xorlh Italy. 

About 12 % of the number of mortgages correst)onding with about 
7 % of the total debt originated in another way u'e have not mentioned 
amongst the above causes. These are chiefly judicial mortgages and theii 
number is appreciably decreasing. The class is still comparatively import- 
ant in Insular and Southern Italy. 

In regard to the loans, it is to be observed that little less than a seventh 
of them pay a low interest not exceeding 3 1/2 %■ This is principally a re- 
suit of the action of the land credit institutes, which have lent at low rates, 
331 ,000.000 francs out of 417,000,000 frs. Central and Northern Italy have 
essentially benefited by this notable advantage. 

Five sevenths of the amount of the loans, or 2,382,000,000 francs 
paid interest between 3 % % and 5 %. Here also the land credit and 
other credit institutes have been of very efiectual assistance, the foiintT 
lending 656,000,000 frs. and the latter 703,000,000 frs.; which are shovoi 
in the report as lent by credit institutes and incorporated bodies. Northein 
and Central Italy have derived the chief beneflts from this also verv^ advant- 
ageous situation. 

The liigbe.st rates of interest, above 5 %, are paid on little more than 
one seventh of the whole amount of the ioans, that is on 526,000,000 fn., 
rvhile interest above 8 % is paid on hardly one hundredth part of the total 
amount of the loans. In this case, however, the situation is most serious 
in South Italy and the islands. 

There is a great difference in the various districts both in regard to 
the amounts lent and in regard to the interest; however, the generalten v 
ency in the different regions is that indicated above for the great diwsioin 
of the Kingdom. 

In the southern mainland and the islands we find here aiid there ?. 
larger number of loans in certain districts of x\bruzzi. at Naples, in the Tern; 
di Lavoro, in the provinces of Bari, Foggia, Reggio Calabria etc., where the 
interest paid is not too heavy, than we find in other places, as at Cataifi'.. 
Cosenza' etc. where the action of the land credit institutes and the bank? 
is more important. And, on the other hand, where this action is ief? 
intense, and enterprise is lacking, the conditirm of the debtors is compare- 
ively worse, as for example, in the districts of Basilicata, Caltanissctia, 
Lauusei, Nuoro, Oristano, etc. . 

In North and Central Italy there are, however, here and there, distiict? 
where the situation of the debtors is comparatively less advautiigeoi... 
however, In general, the conditions are tolerable enough. In some dis^^ct^ 
however, the amount of the loans far exceeds the already high ar erage 
the division, so that the mortgage debt is almost entirely due to loans ain 
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of interest is very low, thus, for example, in Lombardy the amount 
loans was 91 of the registered mortgage debt and this high mo 
,rt.on IS even exceeded in some districts, at Bergamo, Brescia, Cremonn 
Milan and Salo ; at Breno it reaches the maximum 08 ->1 «' The 
,je general remarks may be made wdth regard to the distnete of'varallo 
, Piedmont, Chioggia, Udine,^ and Venice, in Veiietia. As regards the 
iteof interest, often it is not higher than ,5 %, and low rates up to e 1. 0/ 
* frequent; as is especially observable, for example, in Piedmont" 
ithedistrrets of 'lunii, and Varallo ; in Liguria, m those of Genoa' 
jegUa and Savona ; in Venetia at Bassano, Padua and Venice in 1 onu 
„ay at Breno (where 97 % of the total mortgages pay interest up to 
e;.-) and above all at Milan, where 99 % pay similar rates, this being the 
jhest percentage paying these rates ; in Tuscany, at ITorencc, Grosseto 
iilcpulciano, Pesaa, Portoferraio and Volterra ; in Emilia at Bologna 
id in I'lubria at Orvieto. ^ 


j 5. The loans and the term for which they are granted 

Most of the loans in Italy arc long term Joans, not perhaps expressly 
[M so, but becoming so owing to their renevdal by agreement and 
iTough transfers. 

These long terms are largely the effect of the opemtions of land credit 
siitutes, which have consented to repayments continued over a long 
;rif>d of years. 

There is observable a reduction of the interest on loans repayable in 
iraler periods. 

The shorter terms arc more frequent in Xorth and Central Italy. 

But the distribution of the rate of interest does not present very 
ifKirlant variations to the various terms for v hich the loans are granted. 


§ 6, IxiANTS or Till- l.AND CRJ'.DIT INSTFITTES. 

At the end of iqio the loans granted by the Land Credit Institutes 
Eonnled to q87, 800,000 francs, or about jO % of the total amount of 
e loans and about 23 % of the total amount of the mortgages registered 
the Kingdom. 

This shows the very great importance of the land credit institutes 
rthe national economy and, when we consider the advantages they confer 
I the money market, through the abundant supply of available cash, the 
late of iiitercst and the possibility of later coiwersioii at lower rates, 
circumstances allow of it, u e see at once how powerfully they may 
®ist in the development of agricultui c, house building and all undertakings 
feiiag considerable real security. 
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Thus, the paternal care of the law in organising this form of credit 
made manifest: itwas a difficult task and sometimes imperfectly perform^, 
owing to the difficulties in the way of civil legislation and those dn^ to 
of capital and the abuses verified in the first decades of the national nuij 
due to insufficient vigilance on the part of the State. 

In later years there have been efiectual indications of its renewal; t] 
liquidation of the land credit institutes of issue, causing the institutes 
devote their whole activity to their special business ; the liquidation 
one of the land credit institutes of Latium, the financial situation of whi, 
was worst ; the foundation of an Italian Institute for the wffiole Kingdo] 
in contrast with the institutes already existing, with limited local sphei 
of action ; and the intensified vigilance of the State. At the same timet 
study of these important matters has been recommenced and neigh 
discussions have been held in regard to the possibility of converting mo; 
gage debt into land debt. 

The statistical return for the period ending with iqro for the first tu 
duly brought into relief the operations of these special institutes in Ita 
the sphere of action of which is fairly extensive and made possible an i 
amiiiation into their extension, their advantages and some of their defee 
It, in fact, shows the amount of the loans made, the rate of interest, t 
nature of the holdings assisted, and the distribution of the loans accordi 
to their amount : that is loans not exceeding i,ooo francs ; loans behu 
1,000 frs. and 10,000 frs. ; between io,ooo frs. and 50,000 frs. ; and tk 
exceeding 50,000 francs, considering always their territorial distribuik 
Since generally the largest possible of land credit is applied for, and it 
granted, generally, up to half the value of the holding, it may be adiuitt 
that the above distribution of the loans in four groups corresponds vdthl 
assistance given respectively to very small, average and large holdings. 

We arrive then at the following results : 

Table V. — Disiritidion oi Land C>\dit in the Kin^i^don: 

OK Deicmhcr 


(>11 both 

ou Land on Buildings .ainl total 

Buildings 

Number Nnraber Number Number 

oi .\mount of Amoimt of Aniouiil of -Its 
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average amount of the land creilits granted was therefore - in 
, kingdom, 34.422 frs. ; in North Italy. 29,619 frs, ; in Central Italy 
frs. ; in South Italy, 43,849 frs. and in the islands 25,460 frs. The 
'jage amount is most considerably exceeded in Tombardy, Umbria 
jnpauia. Apulia and Calabria, and the maximum is reached inUatimn, and 
Basilicata, were great assistance is given to the large landed estates,’ but 
ere more than anywhere else, we find, among the large credits to the 
.trician families, loans for purposes of consumption. 

in respect to the nature of the holdings benefiting by land credit, 
is to be observed that they are chiefly rural holdings in Marche, Apulia! 
isilicata, Calabria, Sicily and Sardinia. The assistance given to lande(.i 
•opetty and to the agricultural transformation of these regions, as, for 
cample, in Apulia, cannot be denied. On the other hand, in Piedmont, 
puria, Lombardy, Latium and Campania, where land credit has greatly 
fisted the development of the urban centres, especially at Naples and 
'onie, it is chiefly buildings that benefit. 

In the other regions again, credits at once on both land and buildings 
(edoniinate. 

Finally, it is to be noted that in some districts (only, however, in North 
id Central Italy) the amount of the land credit operations exceeds 50 % 
41 ie mortgage loans of the districts and constitutes the largest proportion. 

1 Tuscany, at Siena, Grosseto, and 31 ontepulciano they even exceed 
which shows the facility of finding cheap credit in those parts. 

Ill regard to the rate of intere.sl, it is to be obsen^d that little more than 
Be third of the capital lent in land credit operations is invested at veri' 
p- rates not exceeding 3 V2 % I '^vhile the rest is lent at about 4 %. The 
reface to the statistical report mentions in this coiineclioii that “ seldom 
Ik rdk oi interest more than 4 %, and tm reading the credit cards oi these 

minks vee find a general lowering of the rates of interest since the hms 
;K':- an-llioriscd their conversion at a kn'er rate. The former debtors of 
ie?€ institutes have, therefore, generally eagerly profited by the improved 
3nditioi>6 of the money market. 

The principal group of land credit operations is that in which the ■ 
Emmts exceed 50,000 francs. These amounted to 709,000,000 frs. or a 
the less than three fourths of the total aninunt of the land credit. The 
verage amount of these loans is 156,838 francs, 

The operations between 10,000 frs. and 50,000 frs. amounted to 
26,i:Oo,ouo frs., or a little less than a fourth of the whole amount of the 
ind credit, with an average of 2S.487 francs per loan. 

The smaU remainder is distributed as follows ; 49,000,000 frs. in oper- 
fi'us for ainoimts between 1,000 frs, and 10, ooc> frs. with an average 
fj.O/G frs. per loan, and 2 ,000,000 frs. in operations for less than i ,000 frs. 
:ith an average of 435 francs. In these latter groups, that is operations lor 
mall amounts, there are, however, included the balances remaining in t le 
tiler cases, and so the real operations in favour of small and very small 
•ddings are really insignificant in number and amount, 
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This, in our opinion, is very important It shows that the land cjed 
institutions arc too aristocratic in tendency. The advantages they <ijj 
do not penetrate the lower strata of lauded property, which, hoivevtr 
our country form the largest portion, and still remain a piey to 
usurers, although the law intended to bring them relief, by means of ' 
improved organisation of land credit, 

A final consideration will serve to show the extension of land credit, • 
Italy. 

WhiJe it is not possible to make an accurate comparison betaec 
1903 and 19TO in this connection, for want of special statistics hi rd;iti( 
to these Institutes at the earlier date, it is apparent from the preface * 
the return for 1910, that, as results from studies inspiring confidence v 
may consider that, in the interval, land credit has increased in amount fro; 
16 % to 23 % of the total debt on mortgage in the Kingdom. 

This would prove the possibility of the gradual and s]x>ntaneoiis coi 
version of the mortgage debt into land debt, which could take place v.ii] 
out the need of special legislation. 

Xow if the existence of this natural substitution is thus proved, it i; 
however, also true that the movement is too slow, hardly amounting to: ■ 
per annum, while personal estate suffers still more and the incicasic 
acuteness of contemporary economic problems demands the spetdv in 
crease of agricultural production, housebnildiiig, works of public uliliti 
and a large supply of labour. Land credit may be an excellent iuvesi' 
ment for a large number of undertakings with slow’ returns and smd 
incomes. It, therefore, might become an instrument of social and cconomii 
policy if applied w ilh prudence and under careful siipendsion. It deserve 
therefore, further attention from the legislators, who would act usefully ii 
facilitating its development, guided by the natural tendency to exlerrci i 
has given proof of, and enlarging its horizon by making it more deiiiciirac 

When we see that in some districts this land credit, may be throird 
the wise action of men, has made a place for itself in business, absoibinj 
the majority of the mortgage loans at very high percentages, wheii 
it in some urban centres financing in large part the tiansfoimution 
buildings, in certain regions revivifying the transformation of r-giuTiltine 
and then, that many other centres and regions, also of importance, laiyrhl 
for want of such credit, while masses of capital are lent at usuriovisrite 
est by private persons, when we see entire and large classes of liobliiis 
arc almost neglected, because their importance is slight, while thev 
have need of clieap credit to be repaid in instalments over long ijerio® 
there is reason to believe that a more rapid increase of land credit b iKi 
checked by substantial obstacles of insurmountable nature, but ridlK-i bj 
insufficient organization, for which a remedy conkl be found. 
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§ 7. Real estate mortgaged. 


The last results relate to comparison of the debt in relation to the 
^^milation of the communes \\iicrc the mortgages are registered, their 
oridical nature and the class of holdings burdened, that is, whether they 
jie rural estate (intended for farms and entered in the rural cadastre) 
urban estate (for dwellings or workshops and registered in the urban 
-idastre) or both together as the civil code of the country allows mortgages 
jo be passed on both classes of property at the same time. 

In this connection, we may mention that the registrations are most 
lufflcrous in the ver>^ small rural communes, w ith populations not excccd- 
jper five thousand inhabitants and there the annual dues and life aimu- 
jbes are most numerous. The amount of the debt on mortgage in these 
ominuues was 963,000,000 frs. 

The largest amount of mortgages burdens estate in the large urban 
centres, v\ith more than 100,000 inhabitants. In these centres, 
1 Oil, 000 ,000 frs. is registered or a fourth part of the mortgage indebtedness 
of the nation, and buildings are the heaviest burdened, as is seen from the 
jalk)i\ing table : 
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Xext in imi»rtance as regards their amount come the mortgages in 
auuimnes with between 5,000 and 20,000 inliabitants (024,000 oorf frs 1 
then tho^ on groups of holdings in the temtory of more than one commune 

,000,000 francs). 

■ Last, as regards their amoniit, come the mortgages in commimes with 
population of from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants (615,000,000 francs) 

‘ As regards the character of the mortgages, most of them are conven- 
tional.. in number 657,875 for an amount of .^,888,o(.iO,ooo francs which cor- 
responds with the greatest frequency of the loans, Xext come, but at a 
■jjeal distance, judicial mortgages, in number 111,856 and, in’ anunint 
141,000,000 frs., and, finally, legal mortgages, in number •-]8 ,q3cj and in 
amount 212,000,000 francs. 

Considering the nature of the estate mortgaged, we find the largest 
.jDOimt burdening groups of land and buildings together. This is dne either 
to the requirements of the creditors who want important security and also 
to the fact that often buildings have dei)eiident land attached ^registered 
in the rural cadastre or, on the other hand, the rural holdings include d\>ell- 
ing houses. Sometimes, also, perhaps, tlie necessity for the debtors to 

the maximum amount of credit, possible has induced them to offer as 
senirity groups of property of different classes, and the judicial mortgages 
',\]iich also may be passed on all the debtor’s propertv 111a v contribute to 
this state of things. 

Xext come, in relation to their amount, the mortgages on buildings, 
3)((.'tiy in the large urban centres. 

Finally, from the point of view of amount, although they are more 
Durcerous, come the mortgages on landed estate. 

However, the tendencies are not ever}' w here the same. In the islands, 
ilie burdens on land are the most important, and in the South tliey are also 
hgh. If wc consider the various regions, the indebtedness on land is high- 
est in Sicily, Basilicata, Apnilia and l\Iarche ; the indebtedness of buildings 
if most considerable, on the other hand, in Campania, l atium and Jhguria. 

In the various districts there is greater diversity, except that in those 
i)f Apulia, Calabria, Campania, the Abruzzi and Emilia, the distribution 
oithe burdens in regard to the various kinds of property is remarkably 
iinifonn. 

After this rapid summary of the content,? of this imjxntant statistical 
■eturn, we may be permitted to hope that the Italian Department of Fin- 
iflcc \rill continue the course it has entered upon. Thanks to the two en- 
luiiies in regard to the mortgage iiidebtcdness for the period 1874 to toto, 
iglit has been shed on the condition,? of landed property and credit in 
tbs first and difficult period of the life of the united nation. But five 
Dote years, rich in events, now passed and years of greater prosperity 
sie looming on the horizon : it will not be one of the Department’s least 
t'erit? to have aided continuously in the collection of facts and obseiv- 
itions serving to make clear the ''teps in. the <.-cor*omic progress of the 
latkni. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


FARM READ] USTJIEXT EX LOWER AUSTRIA AND MORAVIA 

from TKE: beginning of the work (1890) to the end of 1913. 


In the number of the Builetin of Ecouoinic and Social Intelligence for 
ilarch last we published an article on “Band Operations in Austria 
according to State and Provincial Law ”, The second section of that 
article gives a general summary of the principles inspiring the legislation 
on the operations of farm land readjustment and shows the practical 
method in accordance with which these operations are initiated and 
brought to their conclusion ; the tables summarising the land operations 
carried out in Austria up to the end of 1913 at the end of the above 
article show the operations completed in each province and contain in- 
kmati&n in regard to the farm readjustment, as to the number of 
operations, the area and the number of persons affected. 

As W’e know', farm land may be readjusted with comparative facility 
in the plains, that is to say in those regions, that, on account of the conform- 
ation of the soil and the uniform character of the farms, afford no ground 
ioi dispute ; the provisions of the law themselves are there as a rule more 
^asih applied. 

These conditions are certainly presented by Lower ^ Austria and 
lloravia and in these tw'o countries the farm land readjustment has 
proceeded with great rapidity and given excellent results. 

Wc have now been enabled by means of unpublished official inform- 
ation received from the Agricultural Department of V ieuna to throw addi- 
tional light on certain sides of the problem and thus accurately to calculate 
the percentage of the decrease of the subdimsion of parcels, the number of 
st:parate holdings before and after readjustment, the increase in the value 0 
file holdings in these tw'o promnees and to obtain an average for these and 


6 
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other values per operation, per person affected and per hectare subjects 

We work of farm readjustment in I/^wer Austria and Moravia 
commenced in 1890. In the 23 years between that date and the end oi 
1913, in the two provinces 105 works of farm readjustment were completed, 
52 in lyower Austria and 53 in Moravia. 


Lower Austria. 


Altogether the readjustment affected an area of 54,339 

individuals. 4- ^ 

The number of the parcels before the readjustment was . 49,958 

and after the readjustment ^3.%o 

vShowing a decrease in the number, of 36,06s 

or a decrease of 72 %, 


It is a matter of great importance to be ablc^to 
ascertain the increase in the value of the 
holdings after the readjustment ; and we find 
that in the case of the above holdings it was . 23,072,131 crs. 

From which the costs must be subtracted, on an 

average, 6% of the increase 1432 , 3 ^ » 

So that the net increase in value was 22,439,803 crs. 


On an average each work of readjustment affected an area of 1,044 ha. 
and 100 individuals, and caused a reduction of the number of paicekttn, 
q 6 o to 267 or a reduction of the number of separate holdings by 6y 
or 72 • and an increase in the value of 459,079 crs, against arfexpe»l- 

iture of 27,545 crs. ; and so a net increase of 431,5.54 crs. On an average lor 
each individual owner wc may reckon an area of 10.44 ha. 


The increase in value per owner was 
Less expenditure 


4,590 CIS 


giving a net increase of 

For each ha. of the area readjusted we may calculate an in- 
crease in value of the amomit of 

Less expenditure 

giving a net increase of value of 

corresponding to an annual net yield of 21 crs. 


4,315 CIS 


440 CIS 

6 


414 crs 
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The expenditure of 26 crs. once for all incurTerl 
3y the increased annual yield of 21 crs. in the second year 

In.order that the meaning of these averages mav be better ^ 

,e summarise the figures in the following table. understood, 


Average Figures. 


— 

r ^ 


r-_ 



Area L, - 

Xumber of 

Percentage 



Re- j 

Separate Holdings 

of 

Increase ia 


adjnsted i 

— 

Decrease ! 

Value 


I viduals 


. in the 

_ 


ha. ; Affected ^ 

Before After 

Sub- 

i-ts 


1 


division ' 



— - 

- 




per \Votk of Readjustment 

1,044 100 

960 267 

72 

459.079 



Expicnditure 


27.515 



Xet Gain . 


431.534 

Per Individual Owner 

, b 044 

9 -t> 2.7 

72 

4 . 5 Qf> 



Expenditure 


275 



Xct Gain . 


4 . 3^5 

Ptr Hectare 









440 



Expenditure 


26 



Xct Gain , 


111 


OT Annual Yield from Increased Vduc 4I4 X 5 % = 21 crs. 
against Expenditure once for all of - 26 crs. 


Moruria. 


.Altogether the 53 readjustment operations alTcclcd an area of 
22,602 ha. and 5>502 individuals 


The number of the parcels before readjustment was . ■ 62,126 

and after the readjustment 13.109 

Showing a decrease in the number, of 49.C17 


or a decrease of 72 % 
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The increase in the value of the holdings after readjustment 

was altogether 9.444.850 cis 

Frpm which the costs must be subtracted ^ on an average, 9 % 

of this increase 850,096 » 

So that the net increase in value was 8,594,81^ 


On an average each work of readjustment affected an area of 426 ha 
and T04 individuals, and caused a reduction of the number of parcels 
from 1,172 to 247, or a reduction of the number of separate holdings by 925 
or 79 % ; and an increase in value of 178,205 crs. against an expenditure 
of 16,038 crs. ; and so a net increase of 162,167 crs. 

On an average for each individual owner we may reckon an area of 
4.10 ha. 

The increase in value per owner was 
Tess expenditure 

givmg a net increase of . . 1,562 crs, 

For each ha, of area readjusted we may calculate an increase of valu 

to the amount of 418 crs 

Less expenditure 38 s 

Giving a net increase of value of 380 crs 

corresponding with an annual net yield of ig crs. 

The expenditure of 38 crs. made once for all is therefore covered bv 
the increased yield of 19 crs. after the second year. 

To make the meaning of the averages also for this province, clearer, 
we summarise the figures in the following table, corresponding with that 
given for Tower Austria. 


^.7^7 crs, 
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Average FifOti'es, 



! 

1 

lNuml>erof! 
Re- X i 

Icdi- 

adjusted ' i 

i viduals 

ha. 1 ; 

Number of p^cenL-tge^ 

Separate Holdings of i 

Decrease ; 

■ in the 1 

Before After 

divisioQ 

Increase in 

Value 

CIS. 

pgr Operation 


1 

,|26 ; 104 

; 1,172 247 79 

9 Expenditure . . 

' 178,205 

16,038 




Net Gain 

162,167 

Per Individual . 


4.10 ' I 

ir,3 2.4 _ 79 

9 Expenditure . . 

' ^55 _ 




Net Gain 


Per Hectare . 



9 Expenditure , , 

418 

88 




Net Gain 

380 

.tniiual Increase of Yield 380 X 0 

The Expenditure once for all 

Therefore covered by the Increased Yield in the second Year. 

10 

38 


Summarising the net gain in the t\\*o provinces obtained by the farm 
readjustment operations and calculating the annual interest obtained 
we get. 


Xet Gain : Lower Austria 22,439,503 

Moravia ' 8,594,814 


Total . . . Crs. 3 t.« 34 . 6 i 7 
Xet Annual Gain ... -•> i. 349 ' 33'5 


Comparing these figures, we see at once that in Moravia the area of 
tk individual districts readjusted is far inferior and does no, amOTnt o 
even half that we find in Lower Austria. And again ® 
an individual proprietor in Moravia docs not anioun o of 

in Lower Austria'^ owing especially to the ^eater 
very small holdings and houses in Moravia. On the other hand, m Moravia 
tk subdivision is almost twice as great as m W'''" ^ith 
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vision of the land and the heavier expenditure on the roads which lu Mora\’i£ 
have to serve for the transport of beetroot from the farms. 

. The 105 works of farm readjustment carried out in 23 year^ in the 
two provinces gave altogether a net gain of 31,034,617 crs. , the net 
annual gain was therefore 1,349,330 crs. This sum is by no means in excess 
of the real gain ; it was calculated in accordance with careful returns made 
separately and freely in each province. 

This evident success deserves the greater attention, as the net gair 
from the readjustment is more than ten times the expenditure that wa; 
required and the owners receive the benefit of it after a very short time 
in this way it i.s clear that readjustment contributes to increase the prosper 
ity of the rural jxipulation of the plains. Besides these material advant 
ages, farm readjustment provides a means for meeting the well know 
deficiency of labourers in the plains, as the new division and the fac 
that the farms are less subdivided reduces the demand for labourers ; tlii 
result is further facilitated by reason of the new arrangement of the holding 
permitting of a more extensive utilisation of agricultural machinery in tL 
place of human labourers. 



FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURAL EFFORTS IX FRAXCE 
DURIXG SIX MONTHS OF WAR, 

{August, 1914 — January, 1915). 


Under the title : L’effort agricole de la France, pendant six jnois de gwrrc 
{(loUt igi4'j(invier 1915), the Department of Agriculture gives a general 
report (Paris, Imprimerie Xationale, 1915) of its efforts since the beginning 
of the present war aud we think a resume of its statements will be inter- 
esting to our readers. 


§ I. Agricultural condition's at the beginning 
OF THE WAR. agricultural LABOUR ANTI) SOLIDARITY. RE.SULTS OBTAINED. 


At the beginning of July, during the period of diplomatic tension 
before the breaking out of hostilities the Minister of Agriculture took the 
agricultural condition of the country into serious consideration. All over 
France the grain harvest was then being gathered. In the north and east 
a large quantity of oats were not yet reaped and in many places the 
wheat was still in stooks in the fields. _ 

Thesuddeudecrca.se in the number of labourers in 
•caetal mobilisation, made the completion of the harvest difiicult. B t 
mevliate threshing of the wheat and oats was iiecessarv as grain was wanted 
for the supply of the army, 

As far as possible to ob^datc the difficulties caused by want of 
lalwurers, the Minister of Agriculture, on the first .U^'fUUthe 
rating to all the prefects instructing them to arrange fnterest 

igticutoral services to employ all available hands for the best mte est 
cf the country, not only for the hay and grain harvests for s 

ring and preserving grain, straw and cattle foods, but also to secure seed 

‘‘’'‘ThaTmoTwcfglit still might be added to directos,^^^F^^^ 
appeal was addressed to the women of h ranee ly e 
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In the mean time all the applications of industrial workmen thrown out 
of employment were received at the Department of Agriculture. There were 
more than 3,000 who thus applied individually, after the outbreak (f 
hostilities, and of these 2,600 offered themselves as reapers. Mere than 
12,000 applications for employment from syndicates, agricultural socj. 
eties, and private companies came from Alsdce-Lorraine, Italy and Spain 
to the ilinister of Agriculture, transmitted through the legations cf 
Belgium and Roumania. All were replied to by an agricultural labour 
service immediately organised at the IMinister’s Office. These applic- 
ants, few at the beginning of the month, were much more numercu'; 
before its close. 

Through the efforts of the larger agricultural societies and of the 
Belgian Legation etc. to whom the applications were imnrediately transmit- 
ted, a considerable number of the applicants for agricultural labour were 
soon employed, especially in the extensively cultivated departments snchfls 
Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Aisne, Eure, Eure-et*Loir, Seine Inferieure, and then 
in Yonne, Cote-d’Or, Indre and Loir-et-Cher. 

In Seine-et-Oisc and in Loir-et-Cher more than 700 Belgians were 
provided with work. In other districts men from the adjoining countrie? 
were employed. Thus several hundreds of labourers of French origin settleil 
near Geneva were employed in 35 communes of Haute-Savoie, 

After this first effort of solidarity, new needs arose which had not betu 
contemplated at the breaking ont of the war, or which the nature of the 
agricultural work did not then reveal. Numerous communes, agricultural 
societies and private persons, especially at the time of threshing, applied 
to the ^Minister for agricultural machinery of all descriptions. The minislei- 
ial sermces put themselves into conuiumication, through the s>Tidicates of 
manufacturers of such machinery in France, with more than sixty firms, 
and to these all the applications were forwarded, as they arrived at the 
Department. The greater number of these firms, through their local agents, 
were able to meet the demands of almost all the regions of the Kingdom. Of 
these the more highly cultivated, being best supplied with plant, made but 
few demands. 

The good will of all the agricultural organisations, as well as thatof de 
Administration, as regards the supply of labour and machinery, never 
failed in any respect. Promptness and unanimity reigned throughout. 

At length the Departments of War and Marine gave over 20,000 navy 
conscripts to the Department of Agriculture, to be divided among those de- 
partments where the need of labour was greatest. 

Thus, by methodical organisation of local resources in much subdivided 
districts, by the activity displayed by the women, children, and old me''- 
who had remained on the farms in the villages, and the assistance of tho^e 
escaped from fortified places and those out of work in industrial towr? 
who had come to the country in search of an easier life, in spite of some 
delay’s and inevitable losses incurred through the necessary haste, almost 
the entire harv'est was gathered in. It was only in the extreme north and ea?t 
that the inv'aders came while the oat crop was being cut or the wheat still 
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p stocks in the fields. We subioin a ret>nTt nf 

ie harvest in grain, oats, potatoes etc. approximate value of 

W^eat. — The crop seemed at first but mediocre o ■ 

^as apprehended with a probable value of about fin ona 
Aerihreshing, which was at once proceede^ th^ 

,ope, and the departmental sendees were able to rewirt a total of 
,„i„tals (the ordinary consumption being 94,000,0^ quintals) ^ 

But alas ! the partial or total invasion of ten deuartmcnf« t*rt m 

east lost to France abont 7,700,000 quintals, so that the' total hanesj 
^as reduced to 79,300,000 quintals. nar\est 

Oats. -- The promise was encouraging, and the total return was ex 
oected to be 54.000,000 qumtals at the least, the average for the las t“ 
rears having been 48,412,000 qumtals. But, as wdth the wheat the los 4 s 
aused by the invasion amounted to 7,600,000 quintals and the toial 
(quantity saved was only 46-4*^0,000 quintals 

Rye. - This crop amounted to 12,800,000'quintals (the average for the 
last ten years having been 13,297,000 quintals) but the lo‘^ses in the 
aralcd departments are estimated at 850,000 quintals leaiiro an 
ivailable total of 11,957,000 quintals. 

Barley. — The crop surpassed the average of 9,630,000 quintals - the 
han-est produced 10,700,000 quintals, but the loss ot 660 000 quintals in 
the departments occupied by the enemy reduced it to 10,035 *^00 quintals’ 

Polaioes. — Altogether the potato crop was good. Accounts show that 
:t reached a total of 140,000,000 quintals (the average for the last ten 
rears being 132.223,000 quintals). In the invaded departments the losses 
«-cre valued at 7.200,000 quintals, leaving onlv a total of 12^800000 
quintals. ' ' ^ > > 

Wine. — Like the grain harvest, the vintage was effected with the help 
sf local resources. In the P}Tencean and neighbouring regions, appeal 
for help w^as made to Spain, whence for several jTars gangs of workers 
have been accustomed to come. 

It jnay be said that the vintage in Champagne w'as made almost 
under the fire of the combatants. The work of the vine-dressers of Cham- 
pagne assisted by the local trade, and facilitated by the military author- 
ities, secured the vintage notwithstanding all difficulties. 

Taken altogether, except, however, in the invaded territory, the wine 
iiarvest in France in 1914 was as good as that of the preceding year as 
shown by the following figures : 


Continental France . i 44‘545>73^ 

I 1914 61,833,705 

'Nigeria i iQij 7430736 

< 1914 i^o^ 7 . 7^9 


hectolitres 
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^ § 2, Measures taken to provide against the insufficiexcy 
OF the harvest. * 


The above figuies show the importance of the measures taken to en- 
sure the preservation and to facilitate the storing of cereals. 

By a Decree dated July, 3Tst., the Government suppressed allcustoH^ 
duties on gram i. e. on wheat, spelt, and mixed wheat and rye. 

The same day another Decree suppressed the duties on flour ol 
wheat, spelt, and mixed wheat and rye, as well as on bread. 

UngTound oats and barley, beans and lentils were also exempted from 
duty by a Decree of August 2nd. 

These measures were taken by the Minister of Agriculture after con- 
sultation with the Ministers of Commerce and I'inance. 

A Decree of August 3rd., due to the initiative of the .Minister oi 
Agriculture, extended the effects of the two Decrees of J uly 31st. to Algeria 
and the new regulations regarding barley, maize, beans and lentils were 
also made applicable there on August 4th. 

On Augu.st 13th., a new Decree suppressed all duties on rough rice, brok- 
en, and whole rice, flour and semolina. 

These regulations enabled the merchants to organise for the iin|Xirt 
ation of these articles. From the day when the duties on grain were 
removed until December 27th., 1914, the foreign corn imported amounted 
8,397,593 quintals, and if we add to this the amount represented by the 
flour imported, wdiicli we may calculate (reckoning that corn gives 70 *,5 
flour) at 1,073,283 quintals, we get a total of 9,470,876 quintals. 

In spite of so much imported, not only the IMinister of Agriculture, 
but also those of Commerce, of the Interior and of War have continually 
received , since the beginning of hostilities, appeals from prefects and mayors 
for supplies of corn, flour, and salt, their own stocks being about to fail. 
But it is easy to understand that these local deficiencies arose almost 
exclusively from difficulty of transport, owing to the military authorities 
taking possession of the railways. The Minister of Agriculture, in agreemenfl 
with the Minister of Commerce, took the necessary steps to approach thd 
War Department. 


§ 3. The question of meat. 


Fresh meat. — The Minister of Agriculture even before the first applit 
ation was received or any local victualling commission was at work 
obtained from the War Minister a series of regulations for the safe-guardini 
in the future of the national livestock. At the same time it was necesar) 
to facilitate the importation of live cattle and of meat. 
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By a decree of August 2 nd., all customs duties on salterl f 
jeat were suppressed. On the lath. of the same month a ^ ^ “j 

f„ni customs duty all horses, mules and asses, and on tlfe iTtl “sept™ 
Ijer this exemption was extended to horned cattle f^eplttn- 

Besides these facilitations of importation other measures prevented the 

requisition of i^vciacaine 

(1) All cows in calf or giving milk ■ 

( 2 ) All brood mares in foal or already served or with foal at foot' 

( 3 ) Male breeding stock that had won prizes at agricultural showl 
rr belonging to livestock improvement syndicates' 

( 4 ) Animals entered in stud books and those under age for entrance 
but the offspring of parents therein registered • 

( 5 ) Heifers; 

( 6 ) Plough Oxen. 


At the same time the Department of Agiicnltiire regularly furnished 
tlie military administration with notices of the available Uve^^tock in the 
various districts so as to allow of its being reqiiisilicned in accordance 
v,ith tlic real resources of the place. 


On the other hand, the great learned societies sent to public bodies 
isrvent appeals against the slaughter of young cattle. We must allow that 
tfe f fillister of Agriculture, having to defend the singnlarlv complex in- 
terests with which he is charged, could not agree to this appeal without 
nature consideration. Agriculture, in the numerous regions where the rear- 
ing of calves is almost impossible, would have been completely hindered 
in its normal progress. The supply of milk to the towns and the butter and 
cheese industries w’ould have been affected in a way that would have in- 
jiired the general interests of the public. The want of labourers increased 
by mobilisation w'ould have been more severch^ felt if it were necessary 
lo rear the calves on farms w’here there was no need for it. Finally this 
would lead to the preservation of .'^tock, for which none of the habitual 
precautions had been taken. The particularly costly keep of y-onngcalv'es 
would have to be arranged in the case of many types of crossings without 
value, with no future benefit to the national breeding stock. It seemed 
that the measure asked for could not with advantage be applied except in 
luiiited districts and in these places the preservation of calves was general. 
The .Minister besides had requested the directors of agricultural services 
and professors of agriculture to encourage farmers to rear all those calves 
possessing the requisite qualities, showing them the important advant- 
a?c? they would derive when the animals were grown. He also asked the 
prefects to endeavour to have these instructions published, with the reas- 
1*115 for them, in all departments where the preservation of calves is poss- 
ilile, and many prefects have done so. The desired result will much more 
probably be obtained by the.se local measures than by any general prohib- 
ition. 


frozen meat, — The plan for \fictualling the civil population in 
intrenched campos as well as the arm\', as was foreseen, necessitated the 
piitUng of all tjjg cattle of the nation under contribution, lu all the 
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departments Committees were appointed to buy, or if needful to requiy. 
tiou, the cattle which had to be collected immediately in enclosures, theie 
to pe gradually distributed according to need. 

Thus for the camp at Paris, a considerable herd had been collected 
and divided among a large number of enclosures round the city. 

Besides the difficulty of establishing such depots, this plan has ctheK 
of a serious nature. 

Por instance thousands of cattle cannot be enclosed in a limited space 
for should panics arise among them, the frantic animals throw down thi 
strongest barriers. Therefore these enclosures present great difficulties in 
regard to their arrangement. The flocks and herds must come on foot tn 
the enclosures, and must be brought on foot to the troops whose needs thev 
are to serve. Animals of improved breeds, and few others are now raised in 
Prance, are not adapted for long journeys on foot. And their crowding nf 
the roads along which they must pass is an obstacle and often a peril for 
marching columns and the movement of convoys. 

Another very serious difficulty exists in the danger of contagions 
diseases when so many animals are assembled together and also of diseases 
due to over crowding, the more to be feared as they cannot be avoided, 
in spite of all the efforts of the sanitary authorities. 

From an economic point of view, it is plain that the requisition ci a 
great number of animals must leave certain regions unprovided. 
these levies are carried out in the north and west, they fall most Iieavib 
on dairy and young cattle, while in regions rich in butchers’ beasts read} 
for sale no requisition is made. 

Happily, circumstances allowed of some attenuation of the greatest 
difficulties. The full supply of the camp at Paris could be adjourned, and 
the proposed stock considerably reduced. Also the contribution demandea 
from the nation could be diminished by the importation of frozen mest 
from abroad. 

The economic policy of France up to the present time had beea 
formally opposed to the introduction of frozen meat and a doubly harrier 
in customs duties and sanitary restrictions almost insurmontable, bad 
existed. 

The l\Iinister of Agriculture, by a Decree of August 2nd., 1914, 
pressed the rules of a technical nature (obligation to cut up in quarters 
with adherence of the pluck to one of the fore quarters) which in fact pre 
vented the entrance of such meat, and obtained from the Minister of Pe 
ance, by Decree of the same date, the suppression of the duty of 35 frane 
on every 100 kilograms, the minimum tariff on such imported meat, 

Under this new regulation, importers are under no obligation except 
that of the sanitary inspection to which all meat, whether fresh or pie 
served, is subjected on entering the Republic. 

The War Department had allowed some orders for frozen niea 
by way of trial, and early in September some thousands of tons arrived a 
Bordeaux and Marseilles. 
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But for fear that it could not be used 


of being spoiled, an ofier was made to the viotuaUing cemm^ "n 
„i Bordeaux for the cml population established there of as 01^^ 0^ 
,l,is meat at market price as it could induce the butchers of the town to 
toy. Ihis offer was immediately accepted, and as some doubts existed 
as to the reception of the meat by the civil population, a trial was mad^ 
Bordeaux m connection with the butchers' syndicate 

This was conclusive. The butchers declared themselves readv to bur 
as much of this meat as they could get. The price had been fixed suf- 
ficiently below that of the home produced meat to ensure its sale Thi^- 
irozen meat had all to bear indication of its origin and thus fetched a 
slightly lower price. 

The War Department continued its trial of the frozen meat with 
the troops and the result very soon proved most satisfactorv. 

The frozen beef arrives in quarters packed in the holds of vessels 
pronded with refrigerators, each quarter iveighiiig from 70 to <So kilo- 
grams. Each is_ closely wrapped in muslin, with packing cloth over it. 

The meat is excellent and equal in quality throughout, The quarters, 
taken out of the cold storage compartments by sliding panels, are at oiict 
pilcd in waggons ranged along the quay, The sUaw at the bottom and sides 
oi everj' waggon is sufficient protection to isolate it. 

The waggons being thus packed, the time required for each to reach 
its destination is specified: three days at least in warm weather, and five 
at least when the temperature is not above 15^. 

This success soon induced the Department not only to replenish the 
depots with this meat but also to send some to the front where the soldiers 
JO highly appreciated it that it wms decided that all ship-loads already 
arrived or about to arrive should be reserved exclusively for the arm\', 
jand contracts were also made for a supply of 15,000 tons per month begin- 
fing from January ist., 1915. 

The advantages of frozen meat are easily seen. It maybe transported 
:rom pface to' place "without special precautions; packed in waggons or 
: 3 rts in easily handled quarters, wed protected against external soiling ; 
t is of best quality, not over fat and perfectly healthy. It has all the 
pialities of fresh meat wfficn eaten at the proper time, that is cooled, and 
lept the necessary time : it is much more tender than meat still warm 
iiter slaughter. It is besides incomparably superior to that furnished by 
attle tired and often ill, following troops; infinitely superior to the flesh 
requisitioned cattle. 


Taken altogether, the calculations of the agricultural administration 
Iftad to the belief that the quantity of frozen meat consumed in the first 
as months of 1915 may be estimated at 150,000 tons purchased partly 
^ythc War Department, partly by private })ersons. The meat will be prin- 
cipally beef, representing about 450,000 head of cattle, almost half of 
"'hat is rccpiired weekly in ordinary times. We see that this imported meat 
"'intend to the saving of the home cattle to an unexpected extent, 
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Let US add that this is a question of frozen meat, that is to sav 
meat subjected at first in the refrigerators to a temperature of froin-ifj 
to;i50 so that the mass is thoroughly frozen throughout, and afttr^vard? 
until the moment of use, to a temperature of from-S^ to~io“. if 
temperature be maintained only at about zero, such refrigerated meat of 
no value for the present purposes. 

Statistics of Livestock on January ist., 1915. Though it is very 
ult to make an exact computation, the Minister of Agriculture haspub]ii,]]f,^j 
the following approximate details of the situation : 

(i) Horned Cattle. — Taken all together, excluding the invaded 
departments to which by a rough calculation we may apply a co-efficieEt 
of diminution corresponding with that of the others we find a total t.j 
of 13,297,000 head against 14,807,380 head in 1913, showing a diminution 
of 1,510,000 or 10.2 %. 

These animals however, are not all consumed, for some {40,631 heaci 
are still in the Paris entrenched camp, others in enclosures, and other plaotj 
and may return to the country if circumstances permit. 

The diminution affects the various classes of animals very diffeiemlv 

The number of bulls has been reduced in the proportion of 12.21 
that is to 249,750 from 284,490, The selected breeding stockhas been saved; 

The number of oxen has been reduced by 26.47 %< is froml 
1,845,620 to 1,357,200, which is not surprising, for it is natural as well :is| 
desirable that the oxen should supply beef. 

The cows have diminished in number by 9.3 %, that is from 
7»8 o7,56o to 7,081,400. We cannot know if dairy cows were recklesdv 
slaughtered, for old cows fattened arc included iir the category, and also 
COW'S that have suffered accidents in calving and arc therefore not suitabld 
for breeding purposes, and others more or less deteriorated ; all these eov: 
in ordinary times w'ould be slaughtered for meat, and there is no leasdi 
against tiffs at present. 

The number of calves had diminished by 5,22 that is iron 

4,869,710 to 4,615,500. This is a diminution of 254,210 head, whicl 
called forth energetic action on the part of the tlovernment. 

The preservation of cattle foods is necessary. For this purpose the Mir:- 
ister of Agriculture suppressed the duty on rice, oil-cake, etc.byadecre 
of August 13th, 

The exportation of oil-cake and malt was forbidden by a decree 0 
September 12th., as that of farinaceous cattle foods, hay, straw, and brrj 
had been on July 31st. Furthermore, the Minister directed the agried 
tural services to point out to cultivators the advantage they might (knv 
from these articles, and an active pro])aganda under the authoihatioi 
of the prefects was made in the various departments. 

(2) Sheep . — The number of sheep is constantly diminishing, being 
duced by 1,408,720 ; w'hile there were 16,213,030 on December 31st., lOb) 
there are now no more than 14,804,310 remaining; that is to saytherl 
has been a decrease of 9,26 %, ' 
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las been reduced to 6,233,735, showing an absolute decreas, 
or 1 1' 56 %' 


r 31st., 1913 
of 814,019 


§ 4 . UtIUSATION of beet in sugar factories AN-n DISTIEEKEIES. 


the cultivation of beet for sugar factories and for distilleries is too in- 
ttoately connected with beet cultivation in general, and consequent"- 
.Ith the agr cultural prosperity of the north of France to be overt, xik i 
b3^ the AI mister of Agriculture. 

The crop seemed to be very promising and an exceptional return 
„( atout 900,000 tons was anticipated, but the greater part of the beet 
growing district was invaded. In the meantime it was necessary to keep at 
work those factories not occupied by tlie enemy. ^ 

On the 15th. of September the Minister of Agriculture informed the 
Minister of War of the advantage there would be in keeping them 
iTorking. Among the measures for this purpose it was considered essential 
that those technical employees indispensable for the work should be 
allou-ed a delay before joining the army, or that those who had 
already joined their regiments should be temporarily sent Itack. The 
Minister of War granted the delay with possibility of renewal in the case 
of privates of the territorial regiments and reserves of the same class 
not forming part of a fighting force. 

These regulations were made knoun to the prefects, directors of 
agricultural associations, presidents of syndicates of sugar-makers and 
the agricultural distilling syndicate, klairufacturers have been thus enabled 
to address demands for delay or leave of absence directly to the Minister 
of Agriculture, which after examination are transmitted to the Minister 
of War. 


As it appeared probable that difficulties would arise between the beet 
gioweri and sugar- makers, they were called together on December 17th, 
at the Department of Agriculture. After a discussion on the special con- 
ditions of the country those interested agreed that the price of beet should 
:)e dependent on the current price of sugar. In determining this price as 
lar as possible, the commission, leaving a needful margin for variation, 
adopted the following decisions: 

(1) A minimum price of 20 francs, or of 23 francs per ton for beet of 
7 % density, with the usual increase to be allowed for every tenth over 
and above. 

(2) The division in equal shares of the increase in the price of sugar 
above 35 francs or 38 francs. 

The number of sugar factories at work rose to 68; and their total 
aininumi produce was estimated at 325,797 tons, 

I'he administration has also been careful of the safety of these sugar 
victories and has advised those 'interested of the best markets for the 
disposal of their goods, 
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§ 5. CUU'IVATION OF FORESTS. 

At the beginning of the war, instructions were sent to the Commiss- 
ioners of Woods and Forests to retard the grant of contracts for the cuttino 
of timber which were to be given in September and early in October 
in 1914 in connection with forests belonging to the State, to communes aiid 
to public institutions. 

This measure was necessary partly because of the mobilisation of a 
great number of those employed in the forests and of dealers in wood 
wood-cutters, carters etc. and partly because of the disturbance in 
trade and in the money market. 

But, the war continuing, it was found impossible, without much in- 
convenience, to suspend everywhere and by a general order, all cutting oi 
timber in the state forests. 

As soon therefore as it was possible to re-organise the service, all the 
w'ood which seemed required for the necessities of the moment or the near 
future was offered for sale in those districts where it seemed that there would 
be a sufficiency of bnyer.s, ready money und labour. 

Thus in many places all the wood suitable for fuel bas been or will bt 
offered for sale, and the w ork in connection with the greater part of it is 
now going on. 

But it was impossible to effect these sales under the usual conditions. 
It was necessary, according to circumstances, either to make them on the 
spot, because of the difficulty of communication and the small importance 
of the sale, or to centralise the business. With this view a Decree was 
passed on October 30th., 1914, authorising the sale in the chief town of anv 
commune near the forests, of woodcut in 1914, and a Ministerial decision 
gave permission to sell all the wood cut in the same department in one 
of the chief places of an “ anondissement ” and especially in the chief tonn 
of the department. It may be added that in those places where if seemed 
impossible to effect sales and where a supply of wood was required, nothing 
could be done but trust to chance or have recourse to the excise or to the 
employment of soldiers. 

The sales effected have given satisfactory results to the State and to 
the coniiniines that are proprietors. This success has been attained 
through the necessities of the War Department and because many private 
individuals were unable to sell their timber. Another cause may V 
found in tlie liberal provisions of the Decree of September 20th.. with 
regard to the postponement of the date of payment for timber belonging 
to the State, to departments, to communes and to public institutions, 
sold before the war. 

By the terms of this Decree, proposed by the Ministers of Agriculture 
and Finance, delay of payment was granted to the purchasers, to ternimale 
three months after the cessation of hostilities, with the proviso that those 
who benefit by the delay should pay interest at 4 % from the time the debt 
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[aUs due til the date of payment. It «as specified that notivithstaiiding 
tte de ay of payment, the security should remain unebanged ivithout h! 
joed Ot any notification or of any act. But those purchasers, who hay “ 
<„aered through events beyond their control, were incapacitated frorS 
payment, might apply for a delay with payment of interest The Minister 
of Finance, m agreement with the Mini.ster of Agriculture, will decide in 
regard to these requests. 

These measures have been necessary because of the great disturbance 
caused by the war in the cultivation of iorests and the timber trade-' the 
jridden mobilisation of the woodcutters and of the carters employed for de- 
livery of the wood, hindrances to transport by rail or boat, the mobilisatioti 
of a large number of merchants and cultivators of forests, the impossib- 
ility, owing to the moratorium, for the cultivators not mobilised of exacting 
payment from those cultivators or merchants mobilised or from any other 
debtor, and the greater impossibility of doing so in districts temporarilv 
iavaded or still occupied. * ' ' 


§ 0. HYI>KAUniC AND AGRICULTURAL IMPROVDMEN'l'S. 


At the beginning of the war, the Minister of .\griculture endeavoured 
to reduce as far as possible the cost of the services of hydraulic and ngri- 
ailtural improvements. 

With the view of reserving for the Treasury the maximum amount of 
funds for the national defence, researches at the expense of the State have 
been generally suspended. Xo grants are made and the payment of sums 
[.reviously allotted has been deferred. 

There has been no departure from this rule unless in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, for instance in the case of enterprises connected with the 
ijatioiial defence or public safety, for the coritiiiuntion of work the interrup- 
tion of.wdiich would have rendered previous sacrifices useless, or in order to 
fTiable the recipient of the grant to pay workmen or tradesmen employed 
by him in such work, or when it was necessary to employ prisoners of war 
or men out of w’ork. 

In fact, from the month of October, the Mini.ster of Agriculture was em- 
jiloying prisoners of war where men out of work were not available, in car- 
rying out works of general 01 collective necessity in his department. 

The French Government had in time of peace turned its attention to 
Ihe regulation of the position of pri.soners of war. On March 2 1st., 1893, 
lire War Minister issued instructions on this point, which w'ere modified 011 
'October 25U1., 1914. 

The utilisation of the labour of prisoners of war is regulated by a 
Ilecree of December 2iid., 1910 as to the laws and customs of land warfare 
'\'liich formed a rider to the International Convention signed at the 
Hague on October i8th., 1907. .According to Art. d of this Decree, "The State 

employ as workmen prisoners of war according to their rank and their 
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abilities, with the exception of officers ; the work must not be excessive 
and must have no connection with the operations of war. 

Prisoners may be authorised to work for public administraiions or 
private individuals, or on their own account. 

Work done for the State must be paid according to the existing tarifi? 
for soldiers of the national army doing the same work, or according to a 
tariff in relation to the work done. 

When the work is done for other public administrations or for privatt 
individuals the terms must be arranged with the military authorities. 

The wages of the prisoners will contribute to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and the surplus will be paid to them at the time of their liberation, 
deduction having been made for the cost of maintenance. 

In order to decentralise, and to encourage the employment of prison- 
ers of war, the War idinister authorised the generals in command of dis- 
tricts to decide as to requests for prisoners’ labour, after consult- 
ation with the prefects of the departments in question. 

'Si, Pernand David, Minister of Agriculture, who had proposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies the law of December i5tii., 1911 with regard to land 
reclamation on the cast coast of Corsica, believed that this vast undertak- 
ing was one in which prisoners of w’ar might be with advantage employed. 
This work, to be carried out by the State, at a cost estimated at not bi 
than 11,500,000 francs, is intended to improve the east coast of the island, 
now barren. It includes works for the supply of drinking water, drain- 
age, land reclamation, and regulations of the mouths of rivers, Tlit 
work, ill full activity at the opening of hostilities, was suddenly interrupted 
bv the mobilisation. But through the employment of prisoners, to the num- 
ber of about 3,000, it may be resumed and carried on with all desirable 
expedition. 

There arc in Corsica other works in which prisoners of war may Ix' em- 
ployed. 

The national domain of Casabianda, an old penitentiary long iimised, 
was in 1894 phiced under the direction of the chief engineer of the hydraulic 
service. Works ot great importance for the regulation of the water supply 
have since been carried out, owing to which the domain, formerly a heap' 
burden to the State is now profitalde, but the funds at the disposal of tk 
Department of Agriculture have not as yet permitted the realisation cl 
all the schemes for improvement without which the land cannot yield ib 
full amount of profit. Prisoners of war, to the number of 1,000, are employed 
in supplementary works which will probably largely increase the value and 
the yield of the domain. _ ^ 

Snnilar wmrks will be i>erformed by prisoners of war in the nations^ 
domain at Chiavari (Cosirca). It is proposed to erect boundary walls 
to improve forest roads, to make reservoirs and canals for drainage pnrpjose? 
and lastly to renew the plantations of cork-trees. 

The number of prisoners to be employed on these works would be 
about 200, 
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In the same department, with a view to agricultural im 
„:ith the support of syndicate,s of the proprietors ini 
being got ready with the labour of about ioT prise 
roads constructed by them to facilitate accesl to ih 
the neighbourhood and consequently to increase hT«!i ?u ^ ” 

„ealth of the district. '"Sely the agricultural 

The Department of Agriculture is endeavouring to utilise the Pt, 
af prisoners of war in other departments ^ ^ labour 

In Puy-de-Dome, in the Limagne in Auvergne works of Ian, 1 
atioii are in progress under the direction of the Agriontn^l r 
irricc. The object is to drain marshy land about 6 ooo h, ct 
thus increa.sitig considerably its agricultural value ' Tlicae wot 
be carried out by various syndicates with the aid of ^rants' from 1 ' n"'" 
meat of Agriculture. They were interrupted by th°e “tr t? 
their great utility, the Minister of Agriculture went to makeiiwestigar' 
the sixit m regard to the means of resuming them in spite of the diffi® n 
lerexisting circumstances. He then decided, in accSncc t 
tiithorities, that the ^culd be continued with the help of thHabom 
of prisoners of war. One hundred and fifty prisoners Invp nlm rt, ^ 
placed at the disposal ol the syndicates an^ tl wolk^s meg: “ 

die direction of the engineers of the Agricultural ImprovcLr.ts Scrl*e 

emliloTOf 30“ Phsimers may be 

In Bretagne in consequence of the desire expressed by those depart- 
ments which voted funds for the extension of the rural system of roads 
vards have been arranged l,y qoo prisoners of war for the construction 
or repair of roads in fifteen communes of the Cotes-du-Nord and two coin- 
iinires of Ille-et-ViIaine. In tweh'e other communes of Cotes-dn Nord and 
Morbihan new yards have been opened for similar objects, and in these 
ahout 1,050 prisoners will be employed. 

In Ardeche lOO prisoners are employed in works of agricultural improve- 
ment iii the commune of Labeatime. 


_ We may also state that in Herault, near Mcmtpcllier, on the demain 
01 Mas-des- Abbes, a building for the use of the district meteomiogical 
station jn connection with agriculture is in course of construction by 
tbe labour of some twenty ])risoners cf w^ar. Among them are skilled 
builders successfully directing the w-ork, which otherwise perhaps could 
uot now have been accomplished owing to the mobilisation. 

The efforts of the Minister of Agriculture will not be confined to the 
sbnve mentioned works. The Hydraulic and Agrictilluml Improvement 
^^rvices have been requested to search for any undertakings which can be 
^-■srricd out liy the labour of prisoners of war. It is proposed to construct 
^Waitry roads in the central fdatean of Fnmce, especially in the department 
^■1 Crense where funds have been granted for the puiqrosc. These works, 
'micli like those of land reclamation consist chiefly in embankments, are 
‘lUioiig those which may be entrusted to prisoners of war. It is easy to 
fwesee the advantages, especially to ]joot districts, which may accrue 
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from works which facilitate communication and increase the prodnctive- 
ness of the land, 

.It was hoped that prisoners of war might be at once employed*iti the 
realisation of a vast project long desired by proprietors of the Cainargiie 
viz. the regulation of the outflow of the waters of the delta of the 
by improvements at the ix)ol of Valcar^, but the solution of this question 
raises vary serious difficulties. The Administration however, does not lose 
sight of the question, and every effort will be made to solve it should cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Lastly, the Minister of Agriculture is studying the possibility of 
restoring rural buildings destroyed or damaged by the war. 


§ 7. Preparation for future harvests. 

Autumn Sowing. — At the beginning of the war the Minister of Agri- 
culture turned his attention to the autumn sowing, so that France in igij 
might not suffer from a scarcity of corn. 

It was necessary to obtain from the Minister of War a better arrangu 
ment of the requisitioning of horses, and leave of absence for the territor 
ial troups who were sent home for 15 days, with the obligation of assist- 
ing in the work of sowing. 

As for all other measures the two Ministerial Departments easily 
arrived at an understanding. 

The Minister of Agriculture in a circular sent through the prefects t:; 
the directors of agricultural services, dated October 24th,, announced ik 
decision of the Minister of War and explained the conditions under which 
leave of absence for sowing might be obtained. 

He insisted on the necessity of ensuring that the men sent home (pre- 
prietors, farmers, metayers, servants and farm labourers) should exert 
all their energies to prepare and sow the ground. 

The Minister added that those who had so little land of their ow' 
that their work could be finished in a few days should employ the rest oi 
their leave in assisting other cullivmtors, more especially working on the 
land of those who were mobilised and were unable to obtain leave of absence 

He requested the mayors to assist in the good organisation of the work, 
and wherever possible to arrange collective labour. 

He called the attention of the mayors to their responsibility in giving 
certificates in regard to the circumstances of the cultivator in supi'joit 
of his request for leave of absence, The mayors were also charged to see 
that each man returned to his post at the expiration of his leave of absence. 

Lastly, the ^vlinistcr requested a report on the result of these incasmcs. 

In a Circular of October 17th., addressed to the prefects, the Ministej 
gave technical instructions concerning s<iwing to the directors of agricul- 
tural departments. In another letter of October 28th., he called the at- 
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tffltioii of the pretos to a decree of the Prefect of Cdte-d’Or rctniktiiie the 
iijorc urgent agricultural labours. ^ ^ j b 

Irt»splte of some mistakes in the arrangements for leave of alienee 
the sowing has been accomplished owing to the above regulations 'under 
better conditions than could have been expected, The lard sovra witli 
^Vinter corn is, from 8o to 95 % of the usual amount devoted to this cron 
The area not sown in 1914 may be sown in the following spiing, and 
plans have been made for doing so, in agreement with the War Department 
Sfring sowing. ^ Spring this year is of great interest and of special 
piiportaiice ; the country needs the whole produce ol its soil, and the area 
10 he sown is increased by the amount not utilised for the autnnm sowing 
This space must be devoted to spring corn and oats. ^ 


In general the Minister of Agriculture has endeavoured to supply the 
ijehciency of labour by obtaining from the lylinister of War leave of absence 
for men to do the spring sowing, and he is also seeking tc. provide for the 
niltivation of the districts devastated by the war. 

It must be observed that in the east of France the larmers belonging 
;o villages ruined and hunit have nearly all returned to their land, hoping 
to begin the spring work. But they have neither horses, implements, seed, 
fflauurc, nor cattle food and very few are in a po.sition to buy what they need 
vi’itliout help from the authorities. 

The Minister of Agriculture has succeeded in obtaining advances to 
htmers who are victims of the w'ar to enable them to procure the above 
mentioned necessaries, so that in the interest of the tialion the soil may 
cot He fallow, and ofTicials have been sent to ascertain the teal and im- 
lacdiate necessities of the populat ion. Thus through the intervention of the 
(kivetnment it is hoped that none of the land devoted to agriculture will be 
neglected. 

The Minister of Agriculture has also obtained from the War TIinister 
of absence for territorials for sewing, pruning vines and other 
^p!i^g work. Details published in the journal Officid for February 3rd., 1913 
F.nd EL Circular issued by the Minister of Agriculture to the prefects define 
;lie conditions under which such leave of absence may he granted from 
Tebmary 5th. to April ptb. 
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THK ECOXO^IIC RHvSULTS OF HOME COLOXISATIOX IX SIBERIA. 


§ I. Importance of the subject. 

For a general appreciation of the results obtained by home coloi;is- 
atioii in Transuralian Russia, as undertaken by the Govenimciil cn;-- 
nection with the great land reform initiated in 1906, a general answer p, 
the following principal questions might suffice : 

1. Has this colonisation benefited the State? 

2. Has it benefited the colonists themselves, and in what degreei* 

Even confining our examination to the strictly economic point of vir^r. 

the first of the tw'o questions is too complex, and the work of Stale colon- 
isation too recently commenced for even an approximate answer. Vtrv 
detailed statistics, it is true, show us that between 1906 and 19IT, for 
example, the Government sjx'nt a total amount of 115,000,000 rnublu 
(305,000,000 francs) on the home colonisation of the Transuralian j>roviiicei:. 
We know also that this enormous expenditure has allowed of the establish- 
ment in Siberia of 417,000 families of colonists. Mathematically, we niav 
therefore coiiclnde that the establishment of each family cost the Goverr 
ment on an average 157 roubles (417.60 francs). But if, on the on? kri, 
it would be evidently absurd to consider these 157 roubles j>er family as 
much lost for the State, on the other hand, it is no less quite impossible, 
at least under existing circumstances, even approximately to estimate 
what part of this “ loss " we may consider as compensated by the gciaml 
increase in value of the countries colonised and the increased revenue the 
State deiives from them. 

In other words, any condiision in regard to the results obtained by 
the colonisation of Siberia, from the point of view of the economic intcicit; 
of ih& State could at present only be premature and very uncertain. 

The second question, regarding the greater or less economic advantage 
derived hy the coloniUs themselves from their emigration to these provinces, 
is fortunately easier to consider, at least so far as Sil)eria proper is coucemea, 
the largest and most important of all the regions making part of the iir- 
mense Transuralian area now being colonised. In tact, we have at our 
disposal the results of an enquiry, carried out hy order of the Russian Govern- 
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jiieut. in the course of the years 1911 and 1912, into the material conditions 
oithe life of the colonists (i). 


§ 2. Government enquiry into the economic conditions 

OF THE LIFE OF THE COLONISTS IN SIBERIA. 


The enquiry in question was not extended, to all the families of colon- 
jjts established in Siberia — that would have been equally impracticable 
useless {2) — but to a number of entire colonies, more than sufficient 
for the purpose, recognised as forming so many "typical cases", both in 
respect to their geographical situation and their degree of development 
in an agricultural or educational sense. 

Tiist of all. the whole country wds divided into four regions differing 
in regard to their climate, and the nature of the their soil and vegetation, 
that is to say ; 

L The fertile wooded plain of West vSilieria, 

II. The immense Southern Step])e, almost entirely without forests, 

III. The richly wooded Plnstcrn districts, — and lastly, 

IV. The uncultivated " taiga " of the Xorthern districts (3). 

Ill each of these regions, a certain number of entire colonies were 
datlied, carefully selected, as typical examples of the most various condi- 
tions ; some long established, others recently founded, some populous, 
occupying a large area, others with few members and poor, some in thc' 
immediate neighbourhood of the lines of communication, others lost in 
vast deserts, some already arrived at a considerable degree of agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and educational development, others, on the contrary, 
but little developed in these respects. In one word , an effort was made not to 
overlook any of the extremely various kinds of centres of colonisation in 

the country. ^ . r 

In each of these speeinieri colonies, a detailed study was made of all 
the fainilies composing it at three siiccessi\-e periods of their existence. 

In the first place attempt was made to ascertain as accurately as poss- 
ible the economic circumstances of each family in its place of origin, before 
it emigrated. In the second place, calculation was made case of 

each familv of the result of the various operations necessitated by its de- 
cision to establish itself in Siberia : tlie sale of its personal and real estate m 
Europe, the despatch of " chodoks " (4), the journey to Asia, carnage e c. , 


W COoproni-i, CTaTra-nnocMV. ofn. nono- 

■mm mmaeumm. i«. Cii.'.nrn. « '“f”' 

Sliio*.. of Ike Calunut^ in Sibena}. IV Voluiiii-J Publislrcii, I'elrasrail, 

(!) Bclnoco iS.jOaU(l WU.the total mimbci of tlic- emigrant! from tbeEm 1 

of Russia to Sibmi, was, in round numbers, 4,Swi.ooo. • . 

(3) In this article and in the tables included iti ii, we sliaE iiuhcate the^e our region^ 

the four numbers, tu Roman tij?ures, given abo\'e, in 

W I, regard to the " ehotioU ", iad thdr rale, tee the art.de “ Iloare Coton, .atrorr . a 
Siberia in 191 j ”, in the number of Lliis RuUetin for March, TQr^, (pp. in e 
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SO as to arrive at as accurate as possible an estimate of the possessions 
of each family (in money, implements, livestock etc.; at the date of its 
establishment in the colony selected. Thirdly and lastly, the situation 
resulting from the emigration, the economic circumstances of everyone 
in the new home at the moment of the enquiry, the changes for better or 
worse made in them by the length of sojourn in Siberia and the consequent 
improvement of the new farms. 

In the present sketch, based principally on a very remarkable study 
by M. W. Kuznetzow, published in the number of the “ Messager Ivuro- 
peen " (i) for Xovember last, we shall proceed in accordance with a method 
similar to that indicated above. 

In order better to show tlic importance and the value of the enquiry 
carried out by order of the Russian Government, we shall, however, agaiii 
note that it extended altogether to 447 colonies, including in all 31,984 
families, distributed as follows among the four regions mentioned above. 


I, Western Plain 

78 colonies with 

9,036 famife 

II. Southern Steppe 

. 72 

9.329 » 

III. Piastern Forest vSteppe .... 

> ^33 '* * 

8,197 

IV. Xothem ‘'Taiga'' Districts. . 

. 164 » 

.5.422 

Total . . 

. 447 colonics with 

31,984 » (2) 


§ 3. Economic circumstances of the colonists before EmoRATioN. 

In the case (d 21,800 families of settlers in Siberia, it has been possible 
to obtain accurate and reliable statistics of their economic circumstances 
in their native communes directly from the localities in which they were 
first established. Of these families, 17,001, or 78%, before their emigu- 
tion were in possession of farms. The remaining 4,799 (22 %}, in Russia 
in Europe, had belonged to the class of peasants without land. 

The total area of the land held by these 17,001 families of formei 
land holders was 99,127 deciatines (3), 89,787 deciatines being ‘'nadiel" 
land (4) and the rest, 9,430 deciatines, land purchased after emancipation , 
This will give an area of 4.5 deciatines per family. 

(1) B. KyaHeuoHh (W. Kuznetzow): :-)h-0H0MHuenK0e no.*ioa^eHi(> jiept'L-e.’ieH- 
neBT, BT, Cnfinprr (Th^ Economic Stiuation (ij the Colonisis in- Siberia) in the nninher oi 
BficTHUKi, Bspoiini for last November (pp. 3i7ctseqq.). 

(2) We .shall see hereafter ;) that the total number of inhabitants of these colonies ws; 
at the (late of the enquiry i7'%504- 

(3} The RiissLin cledatine is equal to 1.09250 ha, 

(4) For the meaning of this expression, see the article, “General Outline of the New Rn"sia“ 
Land Reforms ", in the numbers of this Bulletin for November, 1913 and January, 
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l>t US note that this is the average for rt. . . 

acriy held by the colonists. Tlie areaiiitable for f“ ' 
leciati,^ of arable and 1,330 deciatinefof 

,3,720 deciatmes cajiable of cultivatior fta an ^ «™'™d, or altogether 
family. 3.9 deoiatines of farm ^0^3 3 atr:?' 

And the part of this area actually krmed was el"fr 
oetfiods of farming in use among the Russian neas'n,r„ ' t 
iccialiiies, or 73.O % of the total area of the holdings' eivir* ^ 
Itogether 2.4 deciatines of land farmed per family ^ ^ ° “'’““S'’"* 

Considering the method of fanning of the Russian neasn„f - am 

ge yiefd of farms m Russia (i), these ^4 actS y w/.r,'; 

oly represent a gross yield of atom 100 " pondes ” (21 It fi-o I ? ? ^ 

, most, however the farmer exerted himself ' ' ‘ 

Now it is quite evident that so small a yield is quite insufficieul How 
wr modest the requirements of the Rnssian peasant are, on 100 poude" m 
ted a year he cannot feed his family, keep his livestock, sow hi M 
jy the taxes and satisfy all the other needs ot his daily life. 

A calculation on quite other lines confirms the above conclusions in 
lery detail, lalang account of the value of the land and the stock 
ild on account of the projected emigration, of the good.s left unsold in 
,e native place and those the colonists take away with them the Cmven^ 

ru?h‘n"n™f l“" property 

lalknids (land, houses, lne.stock, implements, money etc.) possLed 

y the 21 800 families of colonists examined, before their emigration, did 
5 exceed 397 roubles (1,056 frs.) per family. Evidently a family cemid 
3t live on tbe revenue derived from so small a capital 
ihid. so we can not avoid the condusior, that, however important may 
; the role of circumstance-s not directly economic in deciding the colonists 
I emigrate to Siberia, it is none the less indisputable that the principal 
■ason that urges them is poverty of the extremest sort, the material 
apossibility of existence in Russia in Emope and the hope of finding 
ind]tK.ms more favourable in the remote and mysterious Siberia, a less 
ooiriy future and the possibility of creating for themselves an existence 
«nomically happier and socially more independent. 

Before investigating how far these hopes are realised by emigration 
I Asia, let us stop to consider the expenditure necessitated by the transfer 
residence from the old to the new heme. 


§ 4. Removal to Siberia axd it.® T:\niKi)iATE coxseouexces. 

The study of the immediate economic consequences of removal from 
irrope to Asia is complicated In' the fact that all the colonists do not belong 

^ (i) Cfr. ('‘dopHfiKTr (Ta.TmTiiixO-HKOHo\(nxecKiix'i. cataLnifi no C(*:ii.c!coMy 
“■|f!Il(;TT{y [Collrctiofi 0/ Sfaiisikal (tiui Economic Daia in conm-rtion icith Ap-icuUum! In- 
■O) i!i Russia). Yearbook puhlisliccl pv theGeueralMaiuiganaitofAiiriculCureanflAgri- 
Organisfition. 

Hie Russian poude of 40 ixninds weighs 1&.3S046 kg. 
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to the same class of regular emigrants, that is to say, to the class ot those 
who conform to the rules laid down by the State (i). 

. These rules, the observance of which alone assures the colosists oi 
the support of the authorities and of important economic facilities, provide 
that the would be colonist must, iimhe first place, assure himseh through 
the medium of a " chodok ” of a lot in conformity with his desmes andre- 
qiiirements. It is only after such a loc has been assigned to him, that he 
must at his ease and without hurrying himself settle his affaim m his orh 
<dnal home and, then, betake himself directly to the place o his new resid- 
ence, benefiting by the special tariffs to which he is entitled, and begin 
to farm the land secured by him in anticipation. 

Mthough it is evident that this method of proceeding, assuring the 
colonists of the uninterrupted supi)ori of institutions specially founded lor 
the purpose . is the ojily safeguard against unreflecting action and disappoint- 
ment many emigrants, all the same, prefer to follow their own ideas, 
without consulting the experienced, or the authorities and consequently 

,lo not receive from the latter the protection and the favours reserecl lo, 

the regular emigrants. These iude, indent settlers generally sell then lard 
in Europe for what they can get, leave for Siberia on chance, with no ,,mr, 
made in advance, and, once ariii-ed, generally in districts where all ttf 
lots for colonists are already occupied, endeavour to gam a tivelilioca 
in some way or other, until they succeed in finding unoccupied lots in a : 


colony where they are acceptable. 

In the course of their wanderings, sometimes pridonged for entire yean, 
the funds realised at the moment of leaving Russia in Europe increase ano 
diminish in a manner quite impossible to foresee, sinre it dei*nds on the 
chances of a life of adventure and as the number of these indepcnden, 
colonists is verv considerable - more than 13 % of the 21,800 faniifc 
comprehended i the enquiry - in the statistics of the economic openu.ons 
immediately connected with the removal to Asia there is a rcgicttab 
uncertainty in regard to the figures for the whole number of eiiiifrruo, 
which is unfortunately not to be remedied. 

So much said, let us now consider the statistics. ^ ^ _ 

The sale of the farms previously possessed in the provinces of Rnssiri 
in Europe bv the 21,800 families considered in the Government Eiiqui ■ 
brought m a total amount of 2,400,000 roubles. The f 
and live and dead stock belonging to these farms brought in ^>.. 197.40 , 

bles. Wc must add to this an amount of 998,663 roubles, ? 

the estimated value of the fauns the emigrants had not ‘ ^ , 

ing at the date of th:ir departure for Asia, a, we 1 as another amatol 
2,123,206 roubles, representing that of the live and dead stock 
them and we shall get for the total value of all the assets of the.^e . 


(i) In regard to the rules for official, that is to say. State aided eraigra on, . 
already mendoned, “ Home ColonieaUou in Siberia in 19U ” pubUsbed m the nu 
BuUetm for March, 19 Vv 
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jtthe date of removal an amount of 11,919,270 rouliks. If we now deduct 
ifom this total the amount of the debts, of the arrears of taxation as well 
.5 of other liabilities of the same kind, it follows that the total assets of 
Jjjese 21, 800 families, at date of removal of each for Siberia, may be cal- 
efllatcd at 8,650,012 roubles. 

The total assets of these families, when those of each are calculated not 
iw.mediate.ly on arrival at its destination but at the moment of its definite 
(-stablishmcnt and resumption of agricultural work in Siberia, will be re- 
duced as follows : cash, 2,463,294 roubles, live and dead stock, 2,123,206 
joubles, total 4,586,500 roubles, to which must be added 998,663 roubles, 
j^presenting land not yet sold in the European provinces of the Empire. 
:9tot'ether we arrive at the total amount of 5,585,163 roubles. 

f'inally, deducting this total from that previously given, we find that 
ik general decrease iii the assets due to the removal of colonists from 
'Europe to Asia is 3,064,849 roubles (8,650,012 -5,585, i6j)'or 35% of the 
total amount possessed by the colonists when they left Russia in Europe, 
tris decrease, comparatively very considerable, abor t all in consideration 
(jf'the low rates for transport of emigrants, is largely due to the influence of 
the figures relating to the independent settlers mentioned above, who gener- 
ally possess nothing at all when they finally succeed in definitely establishing 
themselves. 

Calculating the averages per family from the above total figures, we 
' «et the following amounts ; 


.E'cruge amount of assets before emigration 397 rouhle.'i 

The same, less the value of the land 2^41 '' 

Eerage assets of each family at date of establishment 

iiT Siberia ^^3 

This last sum is made up as follows t 



\^lue of stock brought with them by the colonists . . • 77 * 

Value of land still unsold in Europe ^ 

Total . . ■ 203 


.% the land .till unsold in Europe is not 
Me in money, it follous, that the average i.utml working cap, trd ps^ssed 

•jveachfamiiyof colonists on arrival at Its destination IS only 90 , // 7 

Tfc excessively small amount is fortunately aMed *? '*>. 
l«r initial establishment, granted by the Goveinnient, , 

according to circmnstance.s, but of an average ^wl^or 

troubles per family. Added to the al,o« amount, this grt es iOj roubles 

p total initial working capital of each family . ^ rmible'; 

WTien the value of the land is deducted, this amount exceeds by -a - 

k (Assessed by these same families 1 “ 

kve). .\s regards the stock brought by the emigrants, it includes on 
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average i. 6 head of livestock (horse, ox or cow) and one agricultural machine 
or vehicle for each family. The decrease in the amount of stock implied 
by these figures when we compare the amount possessed by eacB family 
before and after emigration is nearly compensated by the corresponding 
increase in the amount of money owned by each colonist. 

To sum up then, the Government enquiry enables us to see that, ivhen 
we leave out of consideration the value of the land the colonists have at 
their disposal before and after emigration, their general economic position 
is at the moment of their resumption of agricultural workin the new country, 
almost the same as it was before they left the old. This is due in the first 
place to subsidies for first establishment granted by the State, in compens- 
ation for losses incurred by removal to Asia, and reduces the whole problem 
wc are here endeavouring to solve to a comparison of the area, the comparat- 
ive value and yield of the land owned by each family of colonists before 
and after emigration. 

We shall now proceed to consider these points. 


§ 5. Economic development of the colon'tes in Siberia. 


Wc saw above that the total area possessed by each of these families 
before emigration was, on an average, 4.5 deciatines In each of the kii 
regions into which we have divided Siberia (§ 2),_ this average is different ; 
in the first it is 3.6 deciatines, in the second 5.0, in the third 4.8 and, lastly, 
in the fourth 4p. The regular distribution, by regions, of the colonists 
in the new country, in accordance with their economic circumstances 
in the old isexplained by the fact that each of them generally tries to choose 
his new holding in a region as far as possible resembling his native distnct 
in climate and agricultural and other conditions. The first region of Siberia 
for example, will above all attract emigrants from the rich provinces cJ 
South Russia, where the holdings are very small in area The fonrth 
region on the cnntrar>E will principally attract emigrants from the forest 
provinces of the North, where, naturally, the holdings are larger. _ 

Ect us now see what are the circumstances of all these colonists attu 

their arrival in Siberia. 1 

Eormerlv, the area of the colonisation holding was calculate . ^ 
every distikt of Siberia at 15 deciatines pr “ soul ”, that is to ja} 
per adult male member capable of work in each family (i)- * 
years ago, the Government introduced a change m this ^^tter, 
was both just and reasonable and regulated the a^a of the lofi^ 
accordance with the approximate value of the land. The formei c. » 


(i) In order to avt.irl confusion, when we use the word “ soul” m this special 5^ 

we shall place it in inverted commas. Without inverted comma?, the worfl will 


it? ordinary smse. 
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deciatines was reduced to 12, 10 or even 8 in the richer districts and 
those preferable on other grounds, In consequence, the area of the 
^loiusation lots granted to each family of colonists varies as shown in the 
{ollovvaug table, in which wc also show the area of the land formerly possessed 
‘a Russia in Europe, the average per “ soul '' on which th<“ area of the family 
Ridings is based, the number of “ souls " per family, according to the 
■tatistics collected by means of the enquiry of 1911-1912, and finally the 
Average area, ix^r region, of the colonisation lots of each family. 


Table I. — 0/ Land Possessed by Co/on/s/s Bejorc 

and A iter Pnii^yaiirai. 


Area PosscssiyI ii! DeeiaUiie.' 


Regions 

Pamil ic.’S 

Beforti 


.■^viiiaoe 
Numix-r r>i 

TiJS-visaCd 




per Vc.mily 

T'iiinilie? 

]. [West Plain) 


1 1.5 

2.43 

35-3 'i-h 

IJ. (South Steppe; 



2.70 

39.9 8.0 

11. (Hast Steppe) 

4.8 

15-0 

2.66 

40.0 8.3 

■r. (North Tnlga) 

4'^ 

15.0 


37-5 7-7 

iveinge ior the Whole of Siberia. 

4-5 

14.0 

2-59 

38.3 ii.O 


We see, then, that the first effectual result of emigration to Siberia 
that each’ fcmil’y of colonists obtains an area on an overage nine times 
re, 'I' than it had in its original home. _ 

' Lot us observe in tliis connection that the figures showing the area ot 
le holdings possessed behre emigration inchide waste lard, svhiist, or, 
K contrary those showing the areas granted to (lie colonists inch, de only 
ind considered as more or less adapted for farming. In order to arrive at 
lie total area of the colonisation lots, we innst add about 3,2 deciatines of 
and not adapted to fanning i)er “soul", winch would give far higher 
ij?iire5 for the increased areas than those shown in the last coluinu of 

Ut ns now see to what extent the col,.nist,s profit by the advantages 
feed them by this enormous increase in the area at their disposa . 

' The first year of residence ill Siberia is naturally the hardest f all. Ihe 
iwlv arrived colonist has to establish himself, to erect the bui dings . a- 
Atclyiiecesicaryto lodge himui.d shelter his livestock ^ ^ 

pear, and sow an area large enough to assure him in " ‘“"'t 

hfficieiit for his needs ; he must enclose gnuiiig grounds for his livestock. 
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cut the hay he requires for winter, provide himself with fuel etc. In one 
word he has to do every thing at once. 

• The local conditions, above all the wealth of forest, of course are of 
very great importance for him under these circumstances ; naturally, 
indeed, the colonist, who, in order to have a field or grazing ground, has 
first to clear all the land required, will not obtain the same results^ as one 
who finds the land prepared fur him. In fact, the Government Enqui^ 
ascertained that the areas brought into working condition, whether as 
fields or grazing grounds, the first year were : 

Dcciatines 


in the fertile plain of the West (ist. region) . . . - • 
Southern Steppes, without forests (Ilnd. region) 
rich forest .steppes of the East (Illrd. region) . 
Xorthern '■ Taiga ” (IVth. region) 


2.8 


T.C) 


These re'^ults are'verv remarkable. They show us in fact that h] 
districts where colonisation is not at the start impeded by too luxurious 
forest -rowth, in the Western plain and the Southern steppes, for exainpb 
the area the newly arrived colonists succeed in bringing under cultivatior 
ill the fint vear of their installation is equal to or larger than the average 
area reallv cultivated by them in their native provinces. Indeed, we have| 
seen above (§ 2) that the average oi the latter area was, taking all thej 
emigrants into consideration, only 2.4 deoiatines. ^ 

^In other words in his first year of residence in Siberia, the colonist t-dab- 
lishcd in the two regions in which there arc no forests, from a strictly agi> 
cnltural point of view, is under economic conditions in iio w^ay mtenoito 
those under which he lived in Europe, with this essential difference, hoiv- 
ever that in Siberia the abundant land at his disposal offers him possibil- 
ities of development he did not possess in Europe. With regard to the oolnii- 
ists established in the forest regions, it must not be forgotten tliaf the 
crease in the agricultural yield properly speaking, indicated by the alxi 
figures for the first year of residence 111 Siberia, is. at least m part, mac 
by the yield of the forests from which they are of necessity compelled 

Teclaim*the land to be farmed (1). _ ciwd- 

Altogether, therefore, perhaps the colonist will hnd his hie - 
during the first year harder still than in his native province, bu as ^ j 
see, this hard beginning is amply and rapidly compensated b> the re...i.ii. 

of the Siberian huins> 

holdings were divided, for purposes of the enquiry, into five 

Tie Oov«..mcnt, whicJ ta.I already p«vi,.„rly facdUated the 
too rich in iorerts, by aeUng as intermediary for the cnlonBts in^tog 
.,,2 instilnted a speeiai credit for elearins the “ taiga " before eultivate.u, by tthnh 
iiists there receive 143 roubles pet dedatinc occupied. 
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•He first indudiii| all those regulatly worked for a period of less than three 
«ais, the second those worked for full three years, the third and fourth 
those worked for from four to seven and from eight to eishteeii resneet- 
ivelv, the fifth those worked for nineteen years or more ^ ^ 

■ The following table givCsS, for each class and in each region in to which the 
country was divided, the average area farmed by a family, whether arable 
or pasture land. For the sake of comparison we give the corresponding 
^gnies m regard to the areas worked by the independent settlers mentioned 
above, or at least by those who, until they can succeed in obtaining a 
'Holding of their own, attempt to make a living by cultivating land on lease 
It has not been thought necessary to classify these latter farms according 
to the period they have been worked. 


T.able II. — Proc^ressive Development oj the Fama Worked 
by Colonists in Siberia : 

.^veva'ge at«, Fiirmca by a Painily Ui each Reiyon lin UcciatiiK's) 
.Arable Land (r) P.-iirUuc UnO rrtal 

Region ° r<ec,wrs 

1 n in T\ f n in iv i u m ' iv 


,(S; tBan 3 Years:, 

4.4 

.io 

2.2 

J-4 

S.o 

4-1 

4-7 

2-7 

12.4 

7,6 

6.9 

4.1 

iVear? .... 

7-3 

•U'J 

3-0 

1.5 

9-5 

.7-4 

5-0 

S-r 

17.8 

10,3 

8.0 

4-9 

Between -i and 7 
Veavs .... 

^■7 


3.S 

4-3 

II. I 

4.9 

4.8 

3-4 

iq.8 

10.5 

8.6 

5'7 

Between H and it> 
Vtiits .... 

<j.S 

8,5 

5-9 

3-4 

7-5 

7.0 

(>.2 

6.2 

17-3 

15-5 

12.1 

9.4 

li Years and More 

8.0 

7-7 

3-9 

lo 

10.3 

J^.2 

9-4 

5/> 

i«-3 

11.9 

IV3 

7-^ 

hrais Wofked bv 
Independent 
Settlers. . . . 

2.0 

2.0 

0.4 

0.3 

2-5 

1.0 

0.6 

0.9 

5-f 

.3-<» 

I.O 

1.2 


Fatci worked 
ier a Perina of 


(i) These figures oiily refer I'd Incas' sown, not to fallow land, gardens and areas 
cthenriac farraeel. 


Let us here observe that in view of the relatively recent date of the 
Vstcinatic organisation ot emigration to Siberia, and, above all of that 
till more recent, of the State organization of this emigration, the farms 
Ohgest worked., that is to say. those the fanning of which began and cou- 
itmed for a several years without the assistance of the colonisation instit- 
ftioTis afterwards founded, naturally compare unfavourably with those 
h whole working of which has been carried on under the auspices of the 
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To this circumstance among others must be attributed the appa,, 

the start by i j r .-u ^ number of the latter farms is 

Try s“tCesents in fact only 3-8 % of the total number to ivhich 

may bradmhtedTat this development only reaches its maximum ab.,„, 
The"oondusirns'to be derived from the above table are as vanom. 

they are interesting. , an existence as wretched asthevliac 

just suffices to assure the <i year, on the contra, v 

in therr native " mLt of Hveni 

results in a very remar of forests increases the resultsohtaino 

the- taiga ^ ™ tancerof the colonists arethenci 

by farming the ,ej which they lived in Euroi>c, Evcii 

forward at least as good as tn > Western plain, for 

where else they are “;j 1 appreciablv inferior to that of tk 

example, where the f be admitted that the annual 

•» “■•>■ ~ 

’"'"'^Tgeneral improvement becimrmsn^^^ 

From the third yeai we mar ^ 

colonist is defciitch varving from 8 to l8 ileaa- 

;LtJrS”tcsa;-afmmtheyieldfr<>mwhichis,p,ute.^ 

for the requirements of ordinaiy life. colonists estaWisW r 

Here again we must n r > v 

(,) Wc slMll coiuWar later on anotter cvltivaUon. 

the chaose from Ihc system of the ere-ates o ens^ ,. 

H) Sec, for example, m respecUo ■> , ■ ^^hcuUuie aitl 

in Uic above menUonea- Collection ollheocner.i i 

tural Oi-gcUiisiition : 


4.’) 

7 ® 

57 
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ence in Siberia. But, we repeat once more thic; • 

parent than real, as in their case the lesser yield from 1 

tural crops is amply made up for. on the one hand \y 
exploitation of the forests, and, on the other bv 

-terested mthe 

is thS'of fhe^rLn^^tJiSL^^^ 

.ith those of the regular colonists, \Ve 

inferjority ; let us “icTeiore only add that the enugraats are fo Urn dy 
now beginning to understand them and ,t is to this the continual and inerras 
lag diminution m numbers of the independent colonists is, in the £ st 
place, to be attributed (2). 

Theoretically, the increase in the area of the available farms should 
have led to a corresponding increase in the number of head of livestock and 
of the farm implements possessed by the colonists. Praeticallv howevei 
the increase in the stock has been incomparablv superior to that of the area’ 
as is seen in the following table, also taken from the report of the Govern- 
ment enquiry of the years 191T and 1912. 

Table TII. — Ave^^a-^e Increase in the Stock of the Siberian Colojiists. 


traoc Stock, 
mily, Possessed 

at Date 
of Government 
Enquiry 


rercenta^e 
of Increase 
on the Btutk 
Possessed 
ou Arrival iu 
Silieria 


Head of LivefitocJc 

Implemeiitfi and Machines (Exclusive of 

SoujLTS and Reaper*) 

Setvers and Reapers’ 


767 < 


300 ® 


In themselves, the figures given in this tabic already show a remark- 
able improvement in the circnrnstaTices of tlie colonists. When compared 
with those in Table II, they serve admirably to complete the general idea 
given by that table of the total progress realised on the farms. 


(i) When we consider the fi.^rcs in Table VI, we shall find additional proof that the 
colonists of the “ tai^a ” arc in no way less fortunate in their lot?, as regards the revenue to 
be (leriverHrom them, than their companions in regions better siiite<l to agriculture, profrcrly 
so called. 

(‘) In 1904 the iudependent cofonists formed ya.; % of the total number of emigr.ant« 
to Siberia ; in 1912 they formed 45,3 ®o ^^nd kstly in 1913 hardly 35 %. 
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With the fixed idea that all the troubles of his existence in Europe 
were due exclusively to the insufficient area of the land he bad there, 
the first care the peasant has, on his arrival in Siberia, is to bring iMder 
cultivation the largest possible area. The figures in table II furnish irrefut- 
able evidence of this. Experience, however, soon shows him that quantity 
is not everything and gradually we see him limiting his attention to 
the quality of the crops. His exaggerated desire for large areas diminishes ; 
it at last almost entirely ceases, and the efforts of the colonist are thence- 
forth given to the increase, as we see in Table III, of his livestock and the 
improvement of his agricultural implements and so of his methods of cul- 
tivation. 


§ 0. ECOXOMIC position of the COUONIST.S 
WHEN DEFINITEtV ESTABUSHED. 

The figures up to now given refer to the whole number of the 21,800 
families of immigrants considered in the Government enquiry of 
without regard to whether they were composed of colonists dcfiriilely 
established and already habit\iated to the quite special conditions of 
Siberian life, or still inexperienced beginners, or even of the class of inde- 
pendent settlers. 

On account of circumstances different, it is true, but equivalent in 
their effects, these two latter classes, beginners and independent settlers, 
are, of course, in point of agricultural and economic activity far less com- 
petent than colonists already experienced, who have overcome the diffic- 
ulties inevitably associated at first with a new installation in a new country. 
It would be, therefore, unfair, to allow the evidently inferior results ol the 
work of these two classes to reduce our estimate of that done by the majority 
of experienced colonists, And the more so, as the inferiority of the begin- 
ners and indej>endent settlers is only a transitory matter. , 

A comparison between the economic position of the Russian peasant 
before emigration and that of the Siberian colonist will only be fair and really 
conclusive if rve count as Siberian colonists only those, whose farms have 
already attained their natural development, that is to say, when we elim- 
inate from the statistical tables the figures relating not only to the inde- 
pendent settlers, but also those relating to the beginners, considering as 
such all colonists who have been farming for less than three years (i). 

On the above grounds, the Government enquiry gave quite special 
importance to the comparative study of the general economic circumstances 
of the Russian peasant before emigration and those of the Siberian colon- 
ist definitely established beyond the Urals for at least three years. In this 
connection we reproduce the following table : 

(i) We have just seen when considering the figures in Table II, that it is at the endo^ 
three years the economic position of the colonist may be considered as definitely assured- 
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Table IV. Compamtke Area of ColonhW Farms Beiore 
ana After Itnngrahon to Siberia. 


Deciatines, per Family 



i 

Worked 


of I,apd Sown 

of Caud Sc 
and Grazitig . 

)WT}, 

Ground 

Siberia 

mil 
: 19U 

; Russia 

ia Siberia 

First ; igu- 
; Year : 19,2 

ill 

Russia 

In 

■ Siberia 

' : 

in 

Russia 

in ^ 

First 

I. (Westera Plain) . . . 

^ 3-7 

i 6.8 j 

21.2 

2.6 

8.8 

2.9 

6.8 

: 1^-4 

]I, (Southern Steppe) . , 

4.0 

6.1 

1S.8 

2.7 

. 6.8 ' 

3-0 ■ 

6.1 

12.5 

III. (Eastern Steppe) . . . 

4.1 

5-1 

12.3 

2.3 

: 4.3 

3.2 

.5.1 

■ 9-5 

IV. (Taiga) 

4.2 

' 1.6 i 

9.4 

2.0 

1 2,6 

3-1 

r.6 

; 7-0 

All Siberia 

4.0 

; 3-3 ; 

16.2 

2-4 

6,0 

3-0 

5-3 

! 12.5 


in this table the difference between the general area farmed at different 
moments in the life of the colonists is shown with quite remarkableclearness. 
It is with the period of the peasants’ life in the European provinces, before 
enugration that the minimum area of the various kinds of farm correspond, 
and, from the first year of their establishment in Asia, this miiiiirmm is 
left far behind in all the regions of Siberia, with the single exception of the 
"Taiga”. At the date of the enquiry, that is to say when the farms 
considered had, on an average, been worked for eleven years, the average 
area cultivated wdth each kind of crop exceeded at least three or jour 
limes the areas so cultivated before emigration, even in so unfavourable 
a region as the Taiga. 

We might, by a proces,s similar to that we have just apjdied in regard 
to the cfrea of the farms, establish a comparative table of the live and dead 
stock possessed by the coloiiistvS before and after emigration. But as 
we have not the space, we shall limit ourselves to indicating that the con- 
clusions such a table would enable us to arrive at would be equally favour- 
able to the results of emigration. Let us rather compare the total value of 
the assets of the colonists, exclusive of land, before emigration, at date of 
establishment in Siberia and at date of the Government enquiry. 

The enquiry established that, before emigration, the capital in buildings, 
live and dead stock and the savings in money of al’ the colonists, in the class 
wilder consideration, amounted to a total of 300 roubles. At the date 
'if establishment in Siberia, the value of these assets had decreased to 
3.301,500 roubles. At the date of the Government enquiry they were 
valued at 10,121,900 roubles. And this sum did not include the savings in 
■money belonging to the colonists, not taken into account by the enquiry. 
ITom the above figures we see that by removal from Europe to Siberia, 
total assets of the colonists here considered decreased by 631,800 rou- 
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bles or i6 %. This gives an average of 78 roubles per family, On 
other hand, the profits obtained by the cultivation of colonial farms m 
Siberia up to the date of the enquiry of igii-igra were such as to increase 
the total capital possessed before emigration by 8,368,500 roubles (savijigg 
in money included). The increase was then 213 % on the capital possessed 
in Russia, and 272 % on that possessed at the moment of establishment 
in Siberia. 

Distributed among the families considered, 16,487 before emigration 
20,456 at date of establishment in Siberia and 21,752 at date of the Govctn- 
ment enquiry, these figures give the following results. 


Tabi.e - Average Capital per Family at Various Dates. 

Before Emigration • 239 roubles (varying from 196 to 295 roubles, according to regioc) 

On .\rrival in Siberia l6l » ' » 143 » 188 )) !) » 

In ign-I2 .... 461 >t >1 1! 241 » 665 )' I) 11 


In Other rvords, the value of the capital formed in Siberia exceeds that 
possessed in Europe before emigration by 227 roubles, or 95 % and that 
the colonists had when they began farming in Siberia by 305 lonbles 
or Tdg %. 

We see these figures, above all the percentages, are less than those 
given above for the whole group of colonists considered. This is due to 
the different number of families taken into consideration at the three di&r- 
ent dates considered. These apparently different results are. however, 
of very little importance ; they may serve to elucidate different aspects oi 
the problem ; but in no way modify the substantial results. In spile of the 
very considerably larger number of the families considered at the hitr 
dates, the average level of material prosperity is none the less iiifiiiitdy 
higher than before the emigration. 

The possessions of each family of colonists, exclusive of land, are, on 
an average, nearly twice what they were in their original country, .hid 
if we couid say above that in Russia in Europe the colonist was indigent, 
it is no exaggeration to say that in Siberia he is well to do. 

Let us add some details characterising the situation. Before emigra- 
tion many colonists had no land, and, amongst those who had, many had not 
homes of their own. In the statistical return the total number of the 
first category is reckoned at 22 %, and that of the second at 15 "o- 
gration has changed this deplorable state of things. In Siberia, eve-q 
colonist, — of course we mean every regular colonist, — has land quite 
enough for his requirements. The Government enquiry only found thit’c 
that had no homes of their own, And in all three cases the lack was mcreh 
due to the fact, that, though in course of construction, the houses wvrenot 
yet finished. 
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Op to the present we have been comparing the position of the colonists 
in Siberia, with their position before emigration. Xow, as we know that 
tieir earlier situation was very unhappy and that the cxtremest misery 
,fas very often the cause ot their emigration, our comparisons, however 
-vourable they may be to the results of emigration, have still only a very 
relative value. 

What is important and can alone provide a certain and safe basis for 
calculation is a comparison of the Siberian colonists’ position, no longer 
with that of the minority of the Russian peasants whom misery forces to 
emigrate, but with the average position of the whole agricultural class in 
the European provinces of the Empire. 

Owing to the considerable differences characterising the kind of 
life led by the peasants in regions differing so greatly in every respect as 
those oi Russia in Europe and of Siberia, it is fair to institute comparisons 
between countries in European Russia and Siberia of more or less similar 
character. This is the more equitable, as we have seen above that the 
emigration is guided by a regard to these similarities, and the immense 
majority of the colonists of the “ Taiga ” for example, come from the 
forest provinces of the Xorth, whilst those of the Southern steppes gener- 
ally come from the Southern piovinces resembling in their nature the 
first two regions into w^hich we have subdivided Siberia. 

On these considerations, the Government Enquiry made a comparison 
between the general conditions of the ordinary life of the colonists of the 
first and second region and the corresponding conditions of the peasants of 
the province of Voronezh. The position of the colonists of the third and 
fourth region was compared with that of those in the two provinces of Ka- 
luga and Olonets. These provinces were chosen, in the first place, on ac- 
count of the greater or less analogy^ they presented in their natural condi- 
tions with those of the corresponding regions of Siberia, in the second, 
iu view of the special w'ealth of statistics in relation to the domestic eco- 
nomy of the rural classes in all three cases. 

We summarise in the following table, reproduced from the article of 
M. Kuznetzow, the principal result.s ot the above comparative study. 
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Taeee VI. — Comparative Statistics of the Domestic Economy 
of the Siberian Colonist and the Russian Peasant. 


I StS I Coasumption, per ludivia^al,' 

i Expenditure per | ™ poudis 



per 

Individual, [ 
m Roubles 

(Number) 

Vegetable 

Products 

Animal Products 


3 i 5 ' 
g i ^ i 

2 ! 

a ■'S £■' 

^ i 3 ”0 p 

1C A 3^- 

1 

s 

i 

U) 

5 -0 

’ 3 



R 

5 ■! 1: 




0 0 

'v 

Siberia ; Regions I 


i 

1 

; 





and IT 

^ 75; 

0-5 : 

2.6 i 1,0 

15.2 1 

21.5 

l.o 

6.4 

27. 

Province oi Voronezh 

; 58; 54 ■ 

0.5 I 

1.6 0.4 

18.6 i 

25.2 

1.2 

4.6 

30. 

Siberia; Regions III 


! 




1 



and IV 

: 76 i 65 : 

0.6 1 

2.2 i 0.0 

! 

27.7 

i ... 

9.5 

37. 

Province of Kaluga . 

: 541 58 1 

0.6 

2,1 ; 0.8 

13.8 ; 

27.2 

1 

5-7 

32.' 

Province of Olonets , 

; 125 Ii8j 

L _ L ._..i 

J 

1 . 9 ! — ; 

20.9 ! 

j 

28.8 

I.O 

i 

15.0 

43- 


From this table wc see that the value of the buildings, both dwellin 
houses and farm buildings, and of the live and dead stock of the indivddu^ 
colonist definitely established in any region of Siberia for at least thre 
years exceeds that of the average individual peasant of Russia in Europe 
equally in the typically Xorthern province of Olonets, in the central pre 
vince of Kaluga and in the southern province of Voronezh. 

As regards the annual revenue and expenditure in money of each iiid: 
vidual, the amount in the ease of the Siberian colonist exceeds that of tb 
peasant of the two provinces of Voronezh and Kaluga, but is appreoialil 
inferior to that of the peasant of the province of Olonets. But it is uell t 
observe in this connection that the latter amount is absolutely exceptiom 
tor Russia in Europe and that, consequently, also here, statistics show th 
position of the colonists as superior to that, of the average peasant. 

Eet us further observe that if we consider, not the actual amount t 
revenue and expenditure but the relative amount, that is to say the exces 
of the revenue over the expeaiditure, the difference in the position of th 
colonist and the peasant of the province of Olonets disappears and the ad 
vantage remains definitel} with the colonist. 

Let us vibserve in this connection, that the bestfinancialre.sult,anexces 
of II roubles in 76 roubles of revenue, or almost 15 %, is given by the IHh 
and IVth, regions of Siberia, those, that is to say, in which on account c 
the immense labour of deforestation necessary, the development of pure! 
agricultural enterprise is least important. This serves to show, better tha. 
any long discussion could, bow the difficulties met with in these regions i 
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the establishment of agricultural colonies are compensated by the doss-' 
ibilities presented by other more lucrative undertakings ^ 

In^regard to food finally the difference, though not considerable is 
Still in favour of the colonist. In fact the decrease in the amount of veVet- 
ab)e produce consumed by the colonist is amply made up for by the cor 
responding mcrease in animal food. In the province of Olonets the extraor- 
dinary quantity of animal produce other than meat consumed shown in 
our table, is due to an exceptional consumption of milk in the region which 
is eminently a dairy region. Now, we know that the dairy industry is 
just one of the most thriving in Siberia. It is therefore to be foreseen that, 
in a short time, the Siberian colonist will be on a par with his fellow in 
Olonets, also in regard to this matter. 


To sum up, we see the immense impiovemeut in the general economic 
loiiditions of existence w^e have observed in the whole of the present art- 
de as the immediate result of the emigration of the Russian peasant to 
Liberia is not merely an improvement on his former wretchedness. Far 
join that. Three years of by no means excessive labour, since the average 
lumber of colonists can support it, suffice for thefamished peasant of former 
lays to become a land-holder, whose comfort rather exceeds than equals that 
if the average peasant even in the richest provinces of Russia in Eurojje. 


§ 7. Results of colonisation from the point of view 
OF THE MOVEMENT OF FOPLXATION. CONCLUSION. 


Although the work of home colonisation in Siberia is of recent date, 
the relatively considerable economic prosperity which is its first direct 
consequence has none the less already made its influence felt, tmder the 
most characteristic form of a greater average natural increase of the local 
population. We give below the figures on the subject collected b}- the 
Government enquiry. 


T.vble 


VII. -- Movement of Population in the Siberian Colonies 
Studied by the- Government Enguirv of 1911-1912. 


Total Number of Inhabitants 
in the Colonies Studied 


.Wciacre 
Residence 
of the 
Colonists 
in 


, .Annual .Vverage 
Increiisf 



Eufiuity 

{igii-igi.:} 

of Each 
Fatnily 

Increase 

the Colonies 
(ill Years) 



I. . . . 

52,09.5 

40,770 

11,325 

8.5 

1,332 ^ 

3-3 

n. . 

52,773 

39,785 

ti.oSS 

7,0 

1,855 ; 

4-7 

II. . 

45.91S 

39,534 

6,384 

6,0 

1,064 

2.7 

IV. . 

. ■ 27,718 

24,456 

3,262 

7.0 

466 

L 9 

-MI Colonies Studied . . 

• 178,504 

144,545 

33,959 

7-0 ; 

4,717 

3-3 
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Thus in the seven years representing the average residence oi 
colonists in their new home, the natural increase in the population 
3-3 % anu. In the fourteen years between the date of the last general 
census of the Russian population and that of the Government enqmry the 
corresponding average increase for the whole Empire had been 
per ann. In other words, then, the average annual increase of 
population of the Siberian Colonies exceeds by 50 % that of the whole 
Empire. 

* 

♦ * 

The circumstances just considered give a positive answer to the question 
we asked ourselves at the beginning of the present article. We shall not 
therefore continue further our examiuatiou of the wealth of statistics collect- 
ed by the Governruent enq^uiry in relation to the general economic condi- 
tions of the life ot the Siberian Colonists. 

It is now established that these colonists have derived consider- 
able Ijenefit by the transfer of their activity from Russia in Europe to 
Siberia. These advantages consist, in the first place, in an increase in tire 
area of the arable land at their disposal to four times that they before poss- 
essed. And with this there is a scarcely less considerable increase in theii 
personal estate. Removal to Siberia and the expense of initial establish- 
ment occasion each family of colonists an average loss of 78 roubles. But 
the revenue from the farm is not slow in making up for this and even enables 
the colonist to develop his resources in a way hitherto absolutely unknown. 
We have seen that at the end ol a few years the capital represented by build- 
ings and live and dead stock, possessed by each colonist is on an averagt 
twice what it was before emigration. Finally, the material conditions of 
daily life are altered in as radical a manner. When he has become a colon- 
ist in Siberia, the small farmer, who formerly, in his native district, could 
not always manage to satisfy his hunger, rapidly^ arrives at a position 
which permits of his feeding himself better than the average peasant of the 
European provinces of the vast Empire. 

*Viid, let us observe, all these results, among the happy consequences 
of which we have noted the average natural increase ot the popnlatiou 
of Siberia, have been obtained in quite the first stage of colonisation 
under State direction, at a moment when, in spite of the enormous progress 
made each year, rural economy in Siberia is far from having attained its 
full development. 

The results up to the present are, in the highest degree, satisfactory 
In the future they will certainly be more so. The continual increase in 
the area under cultivation, iii the money and stock possessed by the «-oIoc- 
ists, the improved methods of cultivation and the increased yield from ilie 
land resulting therefrom, the daily iuteusified action of the Government 
in regard to means of communication, transport, credit, industry and gener- 
al cultivation in these formerly neglected regions, all lead us to eqiect 
continually more rapid and complete progress in the future and a furtber 
increase of the general prosperity already so notable among the colonists 
of Siberia. 
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brooks {Robert Preston'), PH, D. : The Agrarun Revolctiox in- Gecrola. 1805-1912. 

Bulletin of the University of ffisconsju. :Mar]iBOD, Wisconsin, 1914, 

The “ period of reconstruction ” in the South, following the dose of 
the Civil War, has always proved attractive to the student and the historical 
essayist. Unfortunately , the political events and movements — and in par- 
ticular the political scandals — of the period have attracted an unduly 
large share of attention, with the result that the social and, to an even 
greater extent, the economic changes which resulted from the eman- 
ipation of the negro liave never been fully traced. 

The author of the present volume dismisses the carpet-bagger and all 
he represents in a couple of sentences, and goes straight to liis purpese, 
ivhich is to show what were the citects of emancipation upon land tenure 
in Georgia. 

He describes first the failure of the attempts to continue the plantation 
system with free negro labour, and here his analysis of the can.ses to rvhich 
iailnre is to be attrilmted is exceedingly’ well done. He next traces the 
gradual* development of share-tenancy, and then of cash-tenancy and 
ownership ; and, finally, he seeks to explain the changes in the relative 
importance of whites and negroes in the ])opulati()n of the various distinct 
farming regions into which Georgia is divided by conditions of soil, climate 
and altitude. 

The author succeeds in throwing some new- light upon many of the 
points with which be deals. Thus be points out that the negro in refus- 
ing to w'ork under the plantation system was inspired not so much by hatred 
of n-ork as by hatred of supervision ; and the distinction is of great import- 
ance, for if means can be found to make such supervision effective without 
Ijcitig irksome a great many difficulties would be removed, and a great 
nian}' much-nccdcd improvements might be effected in Southern agricul- 
Inre. It is interesting to learn, too, that here and there the plantation sys- 
Itra continued almok without interruption after emancipation, and that 
^here this w-as the case, success was to be attributed to the superior energy, 
aWlity and intelligence of the overseer ; so that, undoubtedly, the system 
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proved unworkable partly because the overseers as a body did not posses'! 
the necessary ability. They could handle slave labour ; but they were un- 
equal to the task of directing free labour. Again, it is rather a surprise 
to find that the author contrasts the “ evils of tenancy ", not with the ad- 
vantages of ownership, but with the advantages of the crop-sharing system 
in which the share-tenant or " cropper " is practically a labourer workin. 
under the direction of the owner of the farm. Yet the arguments adduce! 
in favour of crop -sharing are apparently conclusive. Where the owue 
shares the crop he directs ah the farming operations, determining ^ha 
crops shall be sowm, when and how they shall be sown, how they shall b 
cultivated and when they shall be gathered. He provides a mule am 
sufficient feed to keep it in good condition, together with farm implementE 
seed and manures. The share-tenant furnishes nothing but his own labour 
Under this system it is possible to follow an intelligent rotation of crops 
maintain the permanent fertility of the soil and secure , year by year, : 
fair return to both the capital and the labour employed. 

Unfortunately when the share-tenant, under the intelligent direction o 
the landlord, has accumulated sufficient money to buy a mule and a fer 
implements, he invariably seeks to rent a holding as a cash tenant ; am 
then it usually follows that cotton and nothing else is grown, the land i 
not suitably manured, fences and buildings are neglected, the crop i; 
badly cared for, and, at the and of a year’s work, the tenant is probabl] 
more heavily in debt than at the beginning. Very often he is turned ou' 
of his holding after one or two seasons and begins again as a share-tenant 

Prof. Brooks writes of the negro with sympathy and with intimatt 
knowledge. He does not believe that the coloured farmer {except in verj 
exceptional cases) does well in an independent position as an owner, o: 
in a semi-independent position, as a cash tenant, but he has no thongk 
of denying to the negro the right to fill any position for which he prove 
himself fitted. In any study wffiich deals with the relations between iiegn 
and white in America the question of tone is everything ;and in thisresped 
the ])resent volume is unexceptionable. 


HOFFMAN (Frederick L ), LL. U.; The EcoNO>nc Progress of the United Siwe- 
DURING THE T.\ST Sfatbnty-FTve Yf.ars. Quaricrlv PxibUcaiions of the Amcfican S'H 
istical Associalion. New Series, No. loS. Dccettiber, 1914. pp. 294-318. 


The writer of this article succeeds in condensing into twenty-five pagej 
a mass of statistical information relating to the " verifiable progress cii 
the United States, — using the word progress (as he explains) in tbetrui; 
and inconvertible acceptance of the term to mean " improvement m tli{ 
economic condition of the body of the people ", He has chosen the 
1840 for no reason other than that the Census of that year marks the begiM* 
ing of a concerted effort to ascertain, in the decennial enquiry, something 
beyond the mere number of persons of each sex and of various ages wliicb 
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,„the total population. He presents data relating to number, nationality 
,d occupations of the people wages and hours of labour, the Growth of 
jicultuae mining and manufactures, Government revenue, public debt 
location, banking, life insurance, etc. • ' 

' Summarising the conclusions to be drawn from his statistics Dr Hoff- 

hnds abundant matter for congratulation. " The evidence " he 
JS, "is incontrovertible that on the whole there has been measmable 
:ogress in the United States in every important direction affecting the 
.aterial weU-beingof the people. " He finds that production in agriculture 
id manufactures has increased considerably, and more than proportion- 
•ely to population, with higher wages, .shorter hours of labour, and com- 
jrative freedom from demoralizing irregularities of employments ■ that 
atistics of education give evidence of the intellectual progress of the 
jtioa , that there is a Viide diffusion of thrift, shown by the statistics of 
aiidiiig societies and life insurance companies ; that the per dapital wealth 
.greater in the United States than in any country in the world ; and that 
owhere in the world is to be found a more prosperous agricultural popiila- 


.on. 

Turning next to the evidence of absence of progress he adduces the 
ediniiig birth rate and the diminishing size of the American family, a 
vieg divorce rate, an apparent increa.se in lawdessness and crime, a dimi- 
isliing mercantile marine and the enormous waste of natural resources 
(iich admittedly has taken place. 

The writer has not confined himself to the publications of the Bureau 
the Census, but has made use also of the results of special investigations 
fried out by the Bureau of Labour and of the vast amount of information 
llccted by the United States Immigration Commission, His article 
11 be w'elcomcd by the many people wdio have occasional use for statistics, 
■especially comparative and progressive statistics such as are here pres- 
ted, — but who lack the time (and perhaps also the training) necessary 
rthe interpretation of figures presented in bulk. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREE-AND, 


isoniroR XHK Eand. I. A Growls 0 Problem : Cattle ixste-ad of Corn, II. Maciunerv : 
W.1GES .ANT) War Profits. III. Conclusion ; Stock P.^rming on Arable Land. The 
Tbies. EouUon. April 12th., 13th., 14th., igis- 

■ These three articles by tbe distinguished agricultural writer who con- 
|buted to the Times the valuable series of articles entitled A Pilgrim- 
p of British Uaiming. ” deal >vith a problem which was becoming 
peasingly difficult belorc the war and has been rendered more acute by 
hvar itself. 
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The writer notes that whereas, during the period of agricultural d, 
oression there was a steady conversion of arable land into grass, the 
of rising prices and growing prosperity beginningin iS^hasnotbeenattea, 
ed by a reversal of the procedure, and the area of arable land has contume 
to fall year by year, and even the number of live-stock has tended to d 
dine. Though the farmers of the country have been making money sint 
iqoo'they have not been improving the character of their 1 

vTould seem that they have not been investing their profits in their fam 
Some have continued to conduct their farms in the traditional wny; othe 
have lacked confidence in the future of farming and preferred to mve 
their savings in industrial securities. , , , , t , 

One reason for the continued laying down of land to grass hasbei 
the high price of milk, but most of all the increasing scarcity o labour h 
been the cause at work. This has been due to growing industrial prospent 
thich attracted the boys of the country to the '’Jtter-paid indmtr.es 
the towns ; to emigration to Canada as a result of the efforts of the Cm 
dlan Governments and to the reduction m the snpp y of Irish migrate 
latarers owing to the settlement of the land question rn leland. 
meet the scarcity wages had risen by about 2S. a week before the war. l 
Thifwas not sufficien? to meet the increased cost of living or the compett,s 

‘"'^YhVsraTcTty’of farm labour was much accentuated by the oiitbre 
of the war It is estimated that 8 per cent of the male popu at.on ol t 
“and has enlisted, and those who have done so are the inost active a. 
able-bodied. Enlistment has also affected the supp y of casual late 
Sired for the spring work ; in fact, this reserve of labour has practical 

The writer strongly urges an immediate and substantial rise of 
as the onlv means of keeping the active labourers on ' 

weLut pri'ces, he maintains, wages could be mcrcased by half and tk 
Luld stUl be left a more than equivalent war profit to the farmc,. - 
is it is true, the risk that a fall of prices may set in with the nev e 
but it would be a very safe speculation to assume that Pn^ w.l b n.a 
tained at a level which would cover a general rise m "ages of o'- a 
The writer also counsels the increased use <,f machinery, argnmg tli« 
power of each man employed in cultivating the soil « 

if he were made more of a machine-minder aiid less of a ' 

a further step towards preventing the putting . 

eras; the writerof the article advocates the system of arable fa.^? 
cattle food, originated by Hr T. Wibberley. Tins 

intensive farming and a higher arid meat t) 

advantage of the greater returns to be derived from milk 

from corn. 
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pv\LESSANDRI (Alessantjro) : Gli usi cmn xella pruvixcia rom.an-a {Civic Uses in 

the Province of Rome). Rome, Tip. della Camera dci Deputnli, i()i5, pp. 39. 

In this monograph the author deals briefly and lucidly with the origins 
of the various civic uses in the Province of Rome. After having treated of 
the provisions and consequences of the Pontifical Notice of December 29th., 
1849, he speaks of the more recent Italian laws of June 24th., 1SS8 and 
August 4th., 1894, pointing out their defects, and noting the disadvantages 
of what is called the provisional law of March Sth., 1908 provvi- 

5ond). He deplores the agitations and the inroads on landed estates, which 
arrest and render impossible all agricultural progress and expresses his 
desire for the speedy presentation of the expected new bill to regulate the 
t)]d question of civic uses and establish a more reasonable basis for collective 
ownership. The new movement warmly advocated by the author should 
be based on the Circular of theAlinister Nitti,of February 7th., 1914 and 
thus contain a programme founded upon the necessity of settling the 
fatiiilies of the occupiers on land to be improved and maintaining them 
there until they have benefited by the improvements made. 


RUGGFRI ALFREDO, gerciite respoiisabile. 



